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CHAPTER  X. 

Not  one  of  the  current  descriptions  of  heaven 
approached  the  actual  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
blue  sky  flecked  with  ruby  and  gold,  and  its  liquid 
mirror  that  lay  below,  calm,  dimpled,  and  glorified 
by  that  translucent,  rosy  tint. 

While  the  eye  was  yet  charmed  with  this  en¬ 
chanting  bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  ear 
amused  with  the  merry  fiddle  and  the  nimble  feet, 
that  tapped  the  sounding  deck  so  deftly  at  every 
note.  Cooper,  who  had  l^en  sounding  the  well,  ran 
Ib.-ward  all  of  a  sudden,  and  flung  a  thunderbolt  in 
the  midst 

“ A  LKAK  1  ” 

The  fiddle  ended  in  mid-tune,  and  the  men 
crowded  ait  with  anxious  faces. 

The  captain  sounded  the  well,  and  found  three 
feet  and  a  half  water  in  it.  He  ordered  all  hands 
to  the  pumps. 

They  turned  to  with  a  good  heart,  and  pumped, 
watch  and  watch,  till  daybreak. 

Their  exertions  counteracted  the  leak,  but  did 
no  more ;  the  water  in  the  well  was  neither  more 
nor  less  perceptibly. 

This  was  a  relief  to  their  minds,  so  far ;  but  the 
situation  was  a  very  serious  one.  Suppose  foul 
weather  should  come,  and  the  vessel  ship  water 
from  above  as  well  I 

Now,  all  those  who  were  not  on  the  pumps,  set 
to  work  to  find  out  the  leak  and  stop  it  if  possible. 
With  candles  in  their  hands,  they  crept  about  the 
ribs  of  the  ship,  narrowly  inspecting  evenr  comer, 
and  applying  their  ears  to  every  susp^teu  place,  if 
haply  they  might  hear  the  water  coming  in.  llie 
puce  where  Hazel  had  found  Wylie  at  work  was 
examined,  along  with  the  rest ;  but  neither  there 
nor  anywhere  else  could  the  leak  be  discovered. 
Yet  the  water  was  still  coming  in,  and  required  un¬ 
remitting  labor  to  keep  it  under.  It  was  then  sug¬ 
gested  by  Wylie,  and  the  opinion  gradually  gained 
[pound,  that  some  of  the  seams  had  opened  in  the 
late  gale,  and  were  letting  in  the  water  by  small 
but  numerous  apertures. 

Faces  began  to  look  cloudy ;  and  Hazel,  throwing 
off*  his  letluirgy,  took  his  spell  at  the  main  pump 
with  the  rest. 

When  his  gang  was  relieved  he  went  away,  bathed 

iU-  -  - -  - 


in  perspiration,  and,  leaning  over  the  well,  sounded 
it 

While  thus  employed,  the  mate  came  behind  him, 
with  his  cat-like  step,  and  said,  “  See  what  has  come 
on  us  with  your  forebodings  I  It  is  the  unluckiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  losing  a  ship  when 
she  IS  at  sea.” 

“  You  are  a  more  dangerous  man  on  board  a  ship 
than  I  am,”  was  Hazel’s  prompt  reply. 

The  well  gave  an  increase  of  three  inches. 

Mr.  Hazel  now  showed  excellent  qualities.  He 
worked  like  a  horse ;  and,  finding  the  mate  skulk¬ 
ing,  he  reproached  him  before  the  men,  and,  strip¬ 
ping  himself  naked  to  the  waist,  invited  him  to  ao 
a  man’s  duty.  The  mate,  thus  challenged,  complied 
with  a  scowl. 

They  labored  for  their  lives,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  they  discharged  from  the  ship  was  astonish¬ 
ing;  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  ten  tons  every 
hour. 

'They  gained  upon  the  leak  —  only  two  inches; 
but,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  this  was  an  immense 
victory.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

A  slight  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  southwest, 
and  the  captain  ordered  Uie  men  from  the  buckets 
to  make  alt  sail  on  the  ship,  the  pumps  still  going. 

When  this  was  done,  he  altered  the  ship’s  course, 
and  put  her  right  before  the  wind,  steenng  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  eleven  hundred 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

Probably  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  in 
that  awful  waste  of  water.  But  its  effect  on  the 
seamen  was  bad.  It  was  like  giving  in.  They  got 
a  little  disheartened  and  flurried;  and  the  cmd, 
passionless  water  seized  the  advantage.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  too,  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  rorough  the  sea, 
aided  the  leak. 

“The  Proserpine  glided  through  the  water  all 
night,  like  some  terror-stricken  creature,  and  the 
incessant  pumps  seemed  to  be  her  poor  heart,  beat¬ 
ing  loud  with  oreathless  fear. 

At  daybreak  she  had  gone  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  But  this  was  balanced  by  a  new  and  alarm¬ 
ing  feature.  The  water  from  the  pumps  no  longer 
came  up  pure,  but  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be 
blood. 

This  got  redder  and  redder,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  more  superstitious  of  the  crew. 
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for  it ;  while  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  good- 
tempered  and  witty  rejoinder,  which  makes  me  quite 
understand  his  having  apparently  achieved  such  a 
conquest  of  my  young  Prussian  friend,  Amiinius,  at 
last  gets  moved  to  an  almost  stem  moral  impa¬ 
tience,  to  behold,  as  he  says,  “  Death,  sin,  cruelty 
stalk  among  us,  filling  their  maws  with  innocence 
and  youth,’”  and  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
tribulation,  handing  out  my  pouncet-box. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  these  remonstrances  and 
reproofs  should  not  affect  me,  and  I  shall  try  my 
very  best,  in  completing  my  design,  and  in  speaking 
of  light  as  one  of  the  characters  of  perfection,  and 
of  culture  as  giving  us  light,  to  profit  by  the  objec¬ 
tions  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  to  drive  at  prac¬ 
tice  as  much  as  I  can,  by  showing  the  communica¬ 
tions  and  passages  into  practical  life  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  which  I  am  inculcating. 

But  just  one  word,  first,  of  self-defence  to  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  and  the  Comtist  body  generally, 
as  to  my  alleged  misrepresentations  of  their  revered 
master.  A  distinction  is  to  bo  drawn,  in  what  I 
said  about  the  Comtist  doctrine  and  Jacobinism, 
between  what  applies  to  the  Rabbi,  as  I  called 
him,  or  master,  and  what  applies  to  his  English 
disciples.  This  distinction  the  disciples  will  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing  for  themselves,  if  they 
will  turn  again  to  what  I  have  said,  and  will  read 
my  words  without  changing  them.  For  instance, 
I  never  said  that  Comte  was  “  full  of  furious  in¬ 
dignation  with  the  past  ” ;  and  his  followei's  are 
welcome  to  say,  if  they  like,  that  Comte  “loves 
and  takes  counsel  of  the  past,  discards  all  violent 
for  moral  agencies  of  progress,  and  thus  exactly 
contrasts  with  Jacobinism.”  But  when  I  talked  of 
“  violent  indignation  with  the  past  ”  and  the  “  ways 
of  Jacobinism,”  I  was  speaking  of  the  English  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Comte,  of  some  of  their  recent  manifestoes, 
and  of  their  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  their 
masU'r.  For  example,  in  that  very  same  powerful 
manifesto  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  criticised 
culture,  he  spoke  of  “  every  hopeful  movement 
being  met  with  the  shriek  of  superstition  ” ;  he 
spoke  of  the  “  bigotry  of  priests  and  sectaries  ”  ;  he 
spoke  of  the  “  ancient  iniquities  unabated  ” ;  he  spoke 
of  the  “  men  who  care  for  public  good  wearied  out 
or  hunted  down  " ;  he  spoke  of  “  the  658  well-bred 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  duping  the 
people,  degrading  their  politicitl  tone,  stifling  public 
activity,  zealous  for  little  but  their  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  and  class  privileges.”  And  then  he  turned  to 
the  working-class  and  said  :  “  Here  are  the  brightest 
powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest  powers  of  ac¬ 
tion  !”  Now  no  one  admires  this  vigorous  language, 
as  language,  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  it  breathes 
“  violent  indignation  with  the  past.”  I  cannot  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  is  the  language  of  one  “  living  and  taking 
counsel  of  the  past,  discanling  all  violent  for  moral 
agencies  of  progress  ”  ;  or  that  it  “  exactly  contrasts 
with  Jacobinism.”  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  exactly  Jacobinical  language,  as  I  called 
it.  Granted  that  Comte  himself  had  even  a  “  pre¬ 
posterous  veneration  for  the  past,”  then  the  English 
Comtist  should  be  grateful  to  me  for  recalling  him 
to  the  benevolent  ways  of  his  master. 

And,  perhaps,  if  I  am  to  be  driven  to  confess  it, 
it  was  my  very  regard  for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s 
talents,  and  my  solicitude  for  his  future  career, 
which  naade  me  give  the  English  Comtists  this  sort 
of  caution.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does 
that  in  the  book  of  the  master  (Congreve’s  trans¬ 
lation,  authorized  version),  it  is  written  :  “  Every 


servile  or  seditious  pnest  who  aims  at  temporal  j' 
power  by  flattering  the  patriciate  or  the  proletari- 
ate  will  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  priesthood.”  ri 
Why  am  1  to  be  compelled  to  publish  my  own  good  |l 
feelings,  and  to  avow  that  when  I  read  Mr.  Frederic  ii 
Harrison’s  strictures  on  Our  Venetian  Constitution,  -j 
the  idea  rushed  into  my  mind  of  some  enemy,  or  'I 
rival,  bringing  up  against  him  this  text  from  the  ' 
sacred  volume,  and  charging  him  with  flattering,  I 
not  certainly  the  patriciate,  but  the  proletariate?  I 
I  figured  to  myself  the  odious  accusation  successful, 
the  youthful  Religion  of  Humanity  robbed  of  one  ' 
of  its  choicest  ministers,  and  Mr.  I^rederic  Harrison  !! 
deprived  of  that  promotion  in  the  Comtist  hierarchy  1 
to  which,  I  am  sure,  his  zeal  and  his  abilities  abun-  j 
dantly  entitle  him.  | 

So  far  as  to  the  English  disciples  of  Comte ;  now  I 
as  to  Comte  himself.  What  I  said  about  violence  | 
applied  to  the  English  Comtists  and  their  recent  ii 
language,  —  langua^  which  they  themselves,  as 
they  grow  in  the  doctrine  of  their  good  master,  will 
no  doubt  learn  to  deplore.  But  where  I  touched 
upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and  on  Comte,  was  in 
speaking  of  “abstract  systems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  —  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black 
and  white,  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest 
details  a  rational  society  for  the  future.”  Not  a 
word  here  as  to  violence  or  violent  revolutions;  only  ! 
a  charge  of  system-mongering  and  machinery-mon-  11 
gering  on  an  excessive  scale.  What  I  had  in  my  ' 
mind  was  such  things  as  Comte,  dating  a  preface  I 
the  15th  of  Dante,  66th  year  of  the  Comtian  era,  ; 
instead  of  the  30lh  of  July,  1854 ;  dating  an  appen¬ 
dix  the  2  2d  of  Moses,  a  circular  the  2Uh  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  It  was  such  things  as  his  “  System  of  Socio- 
latry,  embracing  in  a  series  of  eighty-one  annual 
Festivals  the  Worship  of  Humanity  under  all  its 
aspects,’’  in  which  the  1st  of  January  that  we  are 
now  approaching,  —  for  old-fashioned  Christians  the 
Circumcision,  and  for  the  multitude  New  Year’s  Day, 

—  becomes  the  “Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great 
Being.”  It  was  such  things  as  the  hierarchy  declared 
in  the  sacred  volume  by  the  Priest  in  answer  to 
that  important  appeal  of  the  Woman  :  “  This  leads 
me  naturally,  my  father,  to  ask  you  to  end  this 
general  survey  by  pointing  out  the  actual  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Positive  Priesthood”; — the  philosophical  , 
pn*sbyteries  then  announced  by  the  Priest,  the  four  j 
national  superiors  for  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  I 
English,  and  the  German  Churches,  and  the  High  | 
Priest  of  Humanity,  “  whose  natural  residence  will  r 
be  Paris,  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated 
West.”  This,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  like 
this,  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  talked  of  “  ab¬ 
stract  systems  of  renovation,  and  x)f  elaborating 
down  to  the  very  smallest  details  a  rational  society  ; 
for  the  future.”  Granted  that  Comte  did  not,  like  . 
the  Jacobins,  “  seek  violent  revolutions,”  still  this 
“  Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great  Being,”  these 
reformed  months  and  years,  are  so  much  in  their 
style,  that  I  cannot  allow  that  he  “  exactly  contrasts  ; 
with  Jacobinism  ” ;  and  I  should  even  be  inclined, 
regarding  him  on  this  side,  to  call  him  Jacobinical. 

So  much  machinery  is  not  to  my  taste,  who  am,  as 
I  have  said,  plain  and  unsystematic,  and  who  am 
not  inclined  to  have  given  up  worshipping  on 
Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  Moriah,  merely  to  find 
myself  worshipping  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prii^ 
and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated  West  in¬ 
stead.  And  to  my  countrymen,  with  their  fatal 
weakness  for  machinery,  their  bent  for  attaching 
themselves  to  this,  and  losing  all  sense,  while  tliey  . 


ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 


80  attach  themselves,  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of 
things,  everything  excessive  in  the  way  of  machin¬ 
ery,  all  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  forgetting  the 
principal  in  the  accessory,  the  end  in  the  means,  is 
particularly  dangerous.  As  they  have  been  capable 
of  thinking  that  vital  religion  was  concerned  with 
keeping  the  Crystal  Palace  shut  on  Sunday,  or  of 
thinking  that  it  was  concerned  in  cxploiling  (through 
the  instrumentality,  humanly  speaking,  of  Dr.  Co- 
lenso)  the  fallacy  of  the  eighty-eight  pigeons,  so  they 
are  capable  of  setting  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
what,  in  the  Comtist  with,  is  formal  and  ceremonial. 
Over  such  a  result  of  “  the  sptematization  of  ideas 
conducting  ”  (to  use  the  language  of  the  master) 

”  to  the  systematization  of  sentiments  ”  a  people  of 
our  peculiar  temperament,  every  good  Comtist 
would  grieve ;  so  that,  here  again,  tlie  votaries  of 
the  new  religion  have  not  only  no  ground  for  com¬ 
plaining  of  my  misrepresentations,  but  have  in 
truth,  if  they  will  consider  the  thing  dispassionately, 
more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  me  than  to  be  an¬ 
noyed. 

And  now,  having  quite,  I  hope,  cleared  away  all 
shadow  of  misunderstanding  between  me  and  the 
young  and  powerful  school  of  Comte’s  disciples  in 
this  country,  I  pass  to  my  proper  subject  I  want 
to  investigate  the  function  of  culture  in  giving  us 
light,  and  in  doing  so  to  find,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
practical  side  to  this  function. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  with  my  theories  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  is  full  of  antipathy  against  the  rougher 
or  coarser  movements  going  on  around  him;  that  he 
will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of  up¬ 
rooting  evil  by  their  means,  and  that  therefore  the 
believers  in  action  grow  impatient  with  him.  But 
what  if  rough  and  coarse  action,  ill-calculated  action, 
action  with  insufficient  light,  is,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been,  our  bane  ?  What  if  our  urgent  want 
now  is,  not  to  act  at  any  price,  but  rather  to  lay  in 
a  stock  of  light  for  our  difficulties  V  In  that  case,  to 
refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rougher  and  coarser 
movements  going  on  round  us,  to  make  the  primary 
need,  both  for  one’s  self  and  others,  to  consist  in  en¬ 
lightening  ourselves  and  qualifying  ourselves  to  act 
less  at  random,  is  surely  the  best,  and  in  real  truth 
the  most  practical  line,  our  endeavors  can  take.  So 
that  if  I  can  show  what  my  opponents  call  rough  or 
coarse  action,  but  what  I  would  rather  call  random 
and  ill-regulated  action,  —  action  with  insufficient 
light,  action  pursued  because  we  like  to  be  doing 
something  and  doing.it  as  we  ple.ase,  and  do  not  like 
the  troufile  of  thinking,  and  the  severe  constraint  of 
any  kind  of  rule,  —  iM  can  show  this  to  be,  at  the 
pre.sent  moment,  a  practical  mischief  and  danger  to 
’  ns,  then  I  have  found  a  practical  use  for  light  in 
correcting  this  state  of  things,  and  have  only  to 
exemplify  how,  in  cases  which  fall  under  everybody’s 
observation,  it  may  deal  with  it 

When  last  I  spoke  of  culture,  I  insisted  on  our 
bondage  to  machinery,  on  our  proneness  to  value 
machinery  ns  an  end  in  itself,  without  looking  be¬ 
yond  it  to  the  end  for  which  alone,  in  truth,  it  is 
valuable.  Freedom,  I  said^  was  one  of  those  things 
which  we  thus  worshipped  in  itself,  without  enou^ 
regarding  the  ends  for  which  freedom  is  to  be  desired. 
In  our  common  notions  and  talk  about  freedom,  we 
eminently  show  our  idolatry  of  machinery.  Our 
prevalent  notion  is  —  and  I  quoted  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  to  prove  it  —  that  it  is  a  most  happy  and 
important  thing  for  a  man  merely  to  be  able  to  do 
as  he  likes.  On  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  thus 
firee  to  do  as  he  likes,  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress. 


Our  familiar  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  is  that  it  is  a  system  of  checks,  —  a 
system  which  stops  and*  paralyzes  any  power  in  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  free  action  of  individuals.  To 
this  effect  Mr.  Bright,  who  loves  to  walk  in  the  old 
ways  of  the  Constitution,  said  forcibly  in  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  what  many  other  people  are  every 
(lay  saying  less  forcibly,  that  the  central  idea  of 
English  life  and  politics  is  the  axsertion  of  personal 
liberti/.  Evidently  this  is  so ;  but  evidently,  also,  as 
feudalism,  which  with  its  ideas  and  habits  of  subor¬ 
dination  was  for  many  centuries  silently  behind  the 
British  Constitution,  dies  out,  and  we  are. left  with 
nothing  but  our  system  of  checks,  and  our  notion  of 
its  being  the  great  right  and  happiness  of  an  English¬ 
man  to  do  as  far  as  possible  what  lie  likes,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drifting  towards  anarchy.  VVe  have  not 
the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the  Continent  and  to  an¬ 
tiquity,  of  the  Stale,  —  the  nation  in  its  collective 
and  corporate  character,  intrusted  with  stringent 
powers  for  the  general  advantage,  and  controlling 
individual  wills  in  the  name  of  an  interest  wider 
than  that  of  individuals.  We  say,  what  is  very  true, 
that  this  notion  is  often  made  Instrumental  to  tyr¬ 
anny  ;  we  say  that  a  State  is  in  reality  made  up  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests.  Our 
leading  class  is  an  aristocracy,  and  no  aristocracy  likes 
the  notion  of  a  State-authority  greater  than  itself,  with 
a  stringent  administrative  machinery  superseding  the 
decorative  inutilities  of  lord-lieutenancy,  deputydieu- 
tenancy,  and  the  posse  comitutm,  which  are  all  in  its 
own  hands.  Our  middle-class,  the  great  represen¬ 
tative  of  trade  and  dissent,  with  its  maxims  of  every 
man  for  himself  in  business,  every  man  for  himself 
in  religion,  dreads  a  powerful  administration  which 
might  somehow  interfere  with  it;  and  besides,  it 
has  its  own  decorative  inutilities  of  vestrymanship 
and  guardianship,  which'  are  to  this  class  what  lord- 
lieut'jnancy  and  the  county  magistracy  are  to  the 
aristocratic  class,  and  a  stringent  administration 
might  either  take  these  functions  out  of  its  hands,  or 
prevent  its  exercising  them  in  its  own  comfortable, 
independent  manner,  as  at  present. 

Then  as  to  our  working-class.  This  class,  pre^d 
constantly  by  the  hard  daily  compulsion  of  material 
wants,  is  naturally  the  very  centre  and  stronghold 
of  our  national  idea,  that  it  is  man’s  ideal  right  and 
felicity  to  do  as  he  likes.  I  think  I  have  somewhere 
related  how  Monsieur  Michelet  said  to  me  of  the 
people  of  France,  that  it  was  “  a  nation  of  barbarians 
civilized  by  the  conscription.”  He  meant  that 
through  their  military  service  the  idea  of  public  duty 
and  of  discipline  was  brought  to  the  mind  of  these 
masses,  in  other  respects  so  raw  and  uncultivated. 
Our  masses  are  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  as  the 
French ;  and,  so  far  from  their  having  the  idea  of 
public  duty  and  of  discipline,  superior  to  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  self-will,  brought  to  their  mind  by  a  universal 
obligation  of  military  service,  such  as  that  of  the  con¬ 
scription,  —  so  far  from  their  having  this,  the  very 
idea  of  a  conscription  is  so  at  variance  with  our  Eng¬ 
lish  notion  of  the  prime  right  and  blessedness  of  do¬ 
ing  as  one  likes,  that  I  remember  the  manager  of  the 
Clay  Cross  works  in  Derbyshire  told  me  during  the 
Crimean  war,  when  our  want  of  soldiers  was  much 
felt,  and  some  people  were  talking  of  a  conscription, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  a  conscription  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  that  district  would  flee  to  the  mines,  and 
lead  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  life  under  ground. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  strong  feudal 
habits  of  subordination  and  deference  continued  to 
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tell  upon  this  class.  The  modern  spirit  has  now  al* 
most  entirely  dissolved  those  habits,  and  the  anar¬ 
chical  tendency  of  our  worship  of  freedom  in  and 
for  itself,  of  our  superstitious  faith,  as  I  say,  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  is  becoming  very  manifest.  More  and 
more,  because  of  this  our  blind  faith  in  machinery, 
I>ecause  of  our  want  of  light  to  enable  us  to  look 
beyond  machinery  to  the  end  for  which  machinery 
is  valuable,  this  and  that  man,  and  this  and  that 
body  of  men,  all  over  the  country,  are  beginning  to 
assert  and  put  in  practice  an  Englishman’s  right  to 
do  what  he  likes ;  his  right  to  march  where  he  likes, 
meet  where  he  likes,  enter  where  he  likes,  hoot  as  he 
likes,  threaten  as  he  likes,  smash  as  he  likes.  All 
this,  1  siiy,  tends  to  anarchy ;  and  though  a  number 
of  excellent  people,  and  particularly  my  friends  of 
the  liberal  or  progressive  party,  as  they  call  them¬ 
selves,  are  kind  enough  to  reassure  us  by  saying  that 
these  are  trifles;  that  a  lew  transient  outbreaks  of 
rowdyism  signify  nothing,  that  our  system  of  liberty 
is  one  which  itself  cures  all  the  evils  which  it  works, 
that  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes  are  in  over¬ 
whelming  strength  apd  majestic  repose,  ready,  like 
our  military  force  in  riots,  to  act  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice,  —  yet  one  finds  that  one’s  liberal  friends  gen¬ 
erally  say  this  because  they  have  such  faith  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  nostrums,  when  they  shall  return, 
as  the  public  welfare  requires,  to  place  and  power. 
But  this  faith  of  theirs  one  cannot  exactly  share, 
when  one  has  so  long  had  them  and  their  nostrums 
at  work,  and  sees  that  they  have  not  prevented  our 
coming  to  our  present  embarrassed  condition ;  and 
one  finds,  also,  that  the  outbreaks  of  rowdyism  tend 
to  become  less  and  less  trifles,  to  become  more  fre¬ 
quent  rather  than  less  frequent ;  and  that  mean¬ 
while  our  educated  and  intelligent  classes  i-emain  in 
their  majestic  repose,  and  that  somehow  or  other, 
whatever  happens,  their  ‘overwhelming  strength, 
like  our  military  force  in  riots,  never  does  act. 

How,  indeed,  should  their  overwhelming  force  act, 
when  the  man  who  gives  an  inflammatory  lecture,  or 
breaks  down  the  Park  railings,  or  invades  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  office,  is  only  following  an  English¬ 
man’s  impulse  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  our  own  con¬ 
science  tells  us  that  we  ourselves  have  always  re- 
ganled  this  impulse  as  something  primary  and  sa¬ 
cred?  Mr.  Murphy  lectures  at  Birmingham,  and 
showers  on  the  Catholic  population  of  that  town 
“  words,*"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  “  only  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  thieves  or  murderers.”  What  then  ?  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  has  his  own  reasons  of  several  kinds.  He  sus¬ 
pects  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  designs  upon 
Mrs.  Murphy;  and  he  says,  if  mayors  and  magis¬ 
trates  do  not  care  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  he 
does.  But,  above  all,  he  is  doing  as  he  likes,  or,  in 
worthier  language,  asserting  his  personal  liberty. 
“  I  will  carry  out  my  lectures  if  they  walk  over  my 
body  as  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  I  say  to  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  that  be  is  my  servant  while  1  am  in 
Birmingham,  and  as  my  servant  be  must  do  his  duty 
and  protect  me.”  Touching  and  beautiful  words, 
which  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  British 
bosom !  The  moment  it  is  plainly  put  before  us 
that  a  man  is  asserting  his  personal  liberty,  we  are 
half  disarmed ;  because  we  are  believers  in  free¬ 
dom,  and  not  in  some  dream  of  a  right  reason  to 
which  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  is  to  be  subor¬ 
dinated.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
to  say  that  although  the  lecturer’s  language  was 
“  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  thieves  or  murderers,” 
yet  “  I  do  not  think  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  I  do  not 
think  that  attything  I  have  said  could  justify  the  in¬ 


ference  that  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  of  the  right  of  I 
protection  in  a  place  built  by  him  for  the  purpose  j 
of  these  lectures ;  because  the  language  was  not  | 
language  which  aflunled  grounds  fur  a  criminal  i 
prosecution.”  No,  nor  to  be  silenced  by  Mayor,  or  ^ 
Home  Secretary,  or  any  administrative  power  on  | 
earth,  simply  on  their  notion  of  what  is  discreet  and  ! 
reasonable.  This  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  our  ' 
public  opinion,  and  with  our  national  love  for  the  I 
assertion  of  per'onal  liberty.  I 

In  quite  nnoti.er  department  of  affairs.  Sir  Wil-  ! 
liam  Page  Wood  relates  an  incident  which  is  just  to  \ 
the  same  effect  as  this  of  Mr.  Murphy.  A  testator 
bequeathed  £300  a  year,  to  be  forever  applied  as  a 
pension  to  some  pemon  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  literature,  and  whose  duty  should  be  to  support 
and  diffuse,  by  his  writings,  the  testator’s  own  views  I 
as  enforced  in  the  testator’s  publications.  This  be- 
quest  was  appealed  against  in  the  Court  cf  Chan¬ 
cery,  on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity ;  btt,  being  , 
only  absurd,  it  was  upheld,  and  the  so-called  charity 
was  established.  Having,  I  say,  at  the  bottom  of  ' 
our  English  hearts  a  very  strong  belief  in  freedom, 
and  a  very  weak  belief  in  right  reason,  we  are  soon 
silenced  when  a  man  pleads  the  prime  right  to  do  as 
he  likes,  because  this  is  the  prime  right  for  ourselves 
too ;  and  even  if  we  attempt  now  and  then  to  mum-  | 
ble  something  about  reason,  yet  we  have  thought  so  i 
little  about  this  and  so  much  about  liberty,  that  we  ‘ 
are  in  conscience  forced,  when  our  brother  Philis-  I 
tine  with  whom  we  are  meddling  turns  boldly  round 
upon  us  and  asks  :  Uaoe  you  any  light  t  to  shake 
our  heads  ruefully,  and  to  let  him  go  his  own  way  j 
after  all. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  | 
this  c.xclusive  attention  of  ours  to  liberty,  and  of  the  , 
relaxed  habits  of  government  which  it  has  engen-  ' 
dered.  It  is  very  easy  to  mistake  or  to  exaggerate  ' 
the  sort  of  anarchy  from  which  we  are  in  danger 
through  them.  We  are  not  in  danger  from  Fenian-  ; 
isui,  fierce  and  turbulent  as  it  may  show  itself;  for  | 
against  this  our  conscience  is  free  enough  to  let  us  I 
act  resolutely  and  put  forth  our  overwhelming  | 
strength  the  moment  there  is  any  real  need  for  it 
In  the  first  place,  it  never  wa»  any  part  of  our  ' 
creed  that  the  great  right  and  blessedness  of  an 
Irishman,  or,  indeed,  of  anybody  on  earth  except 
an  Englishman,  is  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  we  can 
have  no  scruple  at  all  about  abridging,  if  necessary, 
a  non-Englishman’s  assertion  of  personal  liberty. 

The  British  Constitution,  its 'checks,  and  its  prime 
virtues,  are  for  Englishmen.  We  may  extend  them  : 
to  others  out  of  love  and  kindness ;  but  we  find  no 
real  divine  law  written  on  our  hearts  constraining* 
as  so  to  extend  them.  And  then  the  ditference  be¬ 
tween  an  Irish  Fenian  and  an  English  rough  is  so 
immense,  and  the  case,  in  dealing  with  the  Fenian, 
so  much  more  clear  1  He  is  so  evidently  desperate 
and  dangerous,  a  man  of  a  conqu  red  race,  a  Papist, 
with  centuries  of  ill-usage  to  in^ne  him  against  us,  ' 
with  an  alien  religion  established  in  his  country  by  i 
us  at  his  expense,  with  no  admiration  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  no  love  of  our  virtues,  no  talents  for  our  busi-  I 
nc.s8,  no  turn  for  our  comfort !  Show  him  our  sym-  j 
bolical  Truss  Manufactory  on  the  finest  site  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  tell  him  that  British  industrialism  and  in¬ 
dividualism  can  bring  a  man  to  that,  and  he  remains 
cold.  Evidently,  if  we  deal  tenderly  with  a  senti¬ 
mentalist  like  this,  it  is  out  of  pure  philanthropy. 
But  with  the  Hyde  Park  rioter  how  ditferent !  He 
Is  our  own  flesh  and  blood ;  he  is  a  Protestant ;  he 
is  framed  by  nature  to  do  as  we  do,  hate  what  we 
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hate,  love  what  we  love ;  he  is  capable  of  feeling  | 
the  symbolical  force  of  the  Truss  ilanufactory ;  the 
question  of  questions,  for  him,  is  a  wages  question. 
That  beautiful  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  quoted  to 
the  Swindon  workmen,  and  which  I  treasure  as  Mrs. 
Gooch’s  Golden  Rule,  —  or  the  Divine  Injunction 
“Be  ye  Perfect ’’done  into  British,  —  the  sentence 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch’s  mother  repeated  to  him  every 
morning  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  work :  “  Eeer 
remember,  my  dear  Dan,  that  you  should  look  forward 
to  being  some  day  manager  of  that  concern,"  —  this 
fruitflil  ma.xim  is  perfectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hyde  Park  rough  also,  and  to  be  his 
guiding-star  through  life.  lie  has  no  visionary 
scliemes  of  revolution  and  transformation,  though  of 
course  he  would  like  his  class  to  rule,  as  tlie  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  like  theirs  to  rule,  and  the  middle  class 
theirs.  Meanwhile,  our  social  machine  is  a  little 
out  of  order ;  there  are  a  gootl  many  people  in  our 
paradisiacal  centres  of  industrialism  and  individual¬ 
ism  taking  the  bread  out  of  one  another’s  mouths ; 
the  rioter  has  not  yet  quite  found  his  groove  and 
settled  down  to  his  work,  and  so  he, is  just  asserting 
his  personal  liberty  a  little,  going  where  he  likes, 
assembling  where  he  likes,  bawling  as  he  likes,  hust¬ 
ling  as  he  likes.  Just  as  the  rest  of  us,  —  as  the 
country  squires  in  the  aristocratic  class,  as  the  po¬ 
litical  dissenters  in  the  middle  class,  —  he  has  no 
idea  of  a  Slate,  of  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character  controlling,  as  government,  the 
free  swing  of  this  or  that  one  of  its  members  in  the 
name  of  the  higher  reason  of  all  of  them,  his  own  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  He  sees  the  rich,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  class,  in  occupation  of  the  e.xecutive  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  he  is  stopped  from  making  Hyde  Park 
a  bear-garden,  or  the  streets  impassable,  he  says  he 
is  being  butchered  by  the  aristocracy. 

His  apparition  is  embarrassing,  because  too  many 
cooks  spod  the  broth  ;  because,  while  the  aristocratic 
and  middle  classes  have  long  been  doing  as  they 
like  with  great  vigor,  he  has  been  too  undeveloped 
and  submissive  to  join  in  the  game ;  and  now,  when 
he  comes,  he  comes  in  immense  numbers,  and  is 
rather  raw  and  rough.  But  he  does  not  break  many 
laws,  or  not  many  at  one  time ;  and,  as  our  laws 
were  made  for  very  different  circumstances  from  our 
present  (but  always  with  an  eye  to  Englishmen  do¬ 
ing  as  they  like),  and  as  the  clear  letter  of  the  law 
must  be  against  our  Englishman  who  does  as  he 
likes  and  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  public 
policy,  and  as  Government  must  neither  have  any 
discretionary  power  nor  .act  resolutely  on  its  own 
interpretation  of  the  law  if  any  one  disputes  it,  it  is 
evident  our  laws  give  our  playful  giant,  in  doing  as 
he  likes,  considerable  advantf^e.  Besides,  et^n  if 
he  can  lie  clearly  proved  to  commit  an  illegality  in 
doing  as  he  likes,  there  is  always  the  resource  of  not 
putting  the  law  in  force,  or  of  abolishing  it.  So  he 
lias  his  way,  and  if  he  has  his  way,  he  is  soon  satisfied 
for  the  time ;  however,  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  taking 
it  oftener  and  oftoner,  and  at  last  begins  to  create  by 
his  operations  a  confusion  of  which  mischievous  people 
may  take  advantage,  and  which  at  any  rate,  by  troub¬ 
ling  the  common  course  of  business  throughout  the 
country,  tends  to  cause  distress,  and  so  to  increase  the 
sort  of  anarchy  and  social  disintegration  which  had 
previously  commenced.  And  thus  that  profound 
sense  of  settled  order  and  security,  without  which  a 
society  like  ours  cannot  live  and  grow  at  all,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  threaten  us  with  taking  its  departure. 

Now,  if  culture,  which  simply  means  trying  to  per- 
lecl  one’s  self,  and  one's  mind  as  part  of  one’s  self, 


brings  us  light,  and  if  light  shows  us  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  very  blessed  in  merely  doing  as  one  likes,  that 
the  worship  of  the  mere  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  is 
worship  of  machinery,  that  the  really  blessed  thing 
is  to  like  what  right  re.ason  ordains,  and  to  follow 
her  authority,  then  we  have  got  a  practical  benefit 
out  of  culture.  We  have  got  a  much  wantetl  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  principle  of  authority,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  anarchy  which  seems  to  be  threatening 
us.  ' 

But  how  to  organize  this  authority,  or  to  what 
hands  to  intrust  the  wielding  of  it?  How  to  get 
your  Slate,  summing  up  the  right  reasqn  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  giving  effect  to  it,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  with  vigor?  Ami  here  1  think  I  see  my 
enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a  hungry  joy  in  their 
eyes.  But  I  shall  elude  them. 

The  Slate,  the  power  most  representing  the  right 
reason  of  the  nation,  and  most  worthy,  therefore,  of 
ruling,  —  of  exercising,  when  circumstances  require 
it,  authority  over  us  all,  —  is,  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
aristocracy.  For  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  the  middle-class, 
with  its  incomparable  Parliament  For  the  Reform 
League,  it  is  the  working-class,  with  its  “  brightest 
powers  of  sympathy  and  readiest  powers  of  action.” 
Now,  culture,  simply  trying  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
in  order  to  scizfe  on  the  best  and  to  make  it  prevail, 
is  surely  well  fitted  to  help  us  to  judge  rightl}’,  by 
all  the  aids  of  observing,  reading,  and  thinking, 
these  three  candidates  for  authority,  and  can  thus 
render  lis  a  practical  service  of  no  mean  value. 

So  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  man  of  genius  to  whom 
we  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  been  indebted  for  I 
refreshment  and  stimulus,  siys  we  should  give  rule 
to  the  aristocracy,  mainly  because  of  its  dignity  and 
politeness,  surely  culture  is  useful  in  reminding  us, 
that  in  our  idea  of  perfection  the  characters  of  beau¬ 
ty  and  intelligence  are  both  of  them  present,  and 
sweetness  and  light,  the  two  noblest  of  things,  are 
united.  Allowing,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
aristocratic  class  to  possess  sweetness,  culture  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  light  also,  and  shows  us  that  aris¬ 
tocracies  being,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  inac¬ 
cessible  to  ideas,  unapt  to  see  how  the  world  is  go¬ 
ing,  must  be  wanting  in  light,  and  must  therefore 
be,  at  a  moment  when  light  is  our  great  requisite, 
helpless. 

Aristocracies,  those  children  of  the  established 
fact,  arc  for  epochs  of  concentration  ;  in  epochs  of 
expansion,  epochs  such  as  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  epochs  when  always  the  warning  voice  is  again 
heard  :  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  xoorld,  —  in  such 
epochs  aristocracies,  with  their  natural  clinging  to 
the  established  fact,  their  want  of  sense  for  the  flu.x 
of  things,  for  the  inevitable  transitorincss  of  all 
human  institutions,  are  bewildered  and  helpless. 
Their  serenity,  their  high  spirit,  their  power  of 
haughty  resistance,  —  the  great  qualities  of  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  secret  of  its  distinguished  manners 
and  dignity,  —  these  very  qualities,  in  an  epoch  of 
e.xpansion,  turn  against  their  possessors.  Again 
and  again  I  have  said  how  the  refinement  of  an 
aristocracy  may  be  precious  and  educative  to  a  raw 
nation  as  a  kind  of  shadow  of  true  refinement;  how 
its  serenity  and  dignified  freedom  from  petty  cares 
may  serve  as  a  useful  foil  to  set  off  the  vulgarity 
and  hideousness  in  the  type  of  life  which  a  banl 
middle-class  tends  to  establish,  and  to  help  people 
to  see  this  vulgarity  and  hideousness  in  their  true 
colors.  From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that  of 
poor  Mrs.  Lincoln  —  a  spect.ocle  to  vulgarize  a 
whole  nation  —  aristo'-rae'es  undoubtedly  prescrae 
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u«.  But  the  true  grace  and  serenity  is  that  of 
which  Greece  and  Greek  art  suggest  the  admirable 
ideals  of  perfection,  —  a  serenity  which  comes  from 
having  made  order  among  ideas  and  harmonized 
them ;  whereas  the  serenity  of  aristocracies,  at  least 
the  peculiar  serenity  Of  aristocracies  of  Teutonic 
origin,  appears  to  come  from  their  never  having 
bad  any  ideas  to  trouble  them.  And  so,  in  a  time 
of  expansion  like  the  present,  a  time  for  ideas,  one 
gets,  perhaps,  in  reg^ing  an  aristocracy,  even 
more  than  the  idea  of  serenity,  the  idea  of  futility 
and  sterility.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  anything  so  unintelli¬ 
gent,  so  unapt  to  perceive  how  the  world  is  really 
going,  as  an  ordinary  young  Englishman  of  our 
upper  class.  Ideas  he  has  not,  and  neither  has  he 
that  seriousness  of  our  middle-class  which  is,  as  I 
have  often  said,  the  great  strength  of  this  class,  and 
may  become  its  salvation.  Why,  you  will  hear  a 
young  Dives  of  the  aristocratic  class,  when  the 
whim  takes  him  to  sing  the  praises  of  wealth  and 
material  comfort,  sing  them  with  a  cynicism  from 
which  the  conscience  of  the  veriest  Philistine  of  our 
industrial  middle-class  would  recoil  in  affright. 
And  when,  with  the  natural  sympathy  of  aristoc¬ 
racies  for  firm  dealing  with  the  multitude,  and  his 
uneasiness  at  our  feeble  dealing  with  it  at  home,  an 
unvarnished  young  Englishman  of  our  aristocratic 
class  applauds  the  absolute  rulers  on  the  Continent, 
he  manages  corajiletely  to  miss  the  grounds  of  rea¬ 
son  and  intelligence  which  alone  can  give  any  color 
of  justification,  any  possibility  of  existence,  to  those 
rulers,  and  applauds  them  on  grounds  which  would 
make  their  own  hair  stand  on  end  to  listen  to. 

And  all  this  while  we  are  in  an  epoch  of  expan¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  essence  of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a 
movement  of  ideas,  and  the  one  salvation  of  an 
epoch  of  expansion  is  a  harmony  of  ideas.  The 
very  principle  of  the  authority  which  we  are  seeking 
as  a  aefence  against  anarchy  is  right  reason,  ideas, 
light.  The  more,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  calls  to 
its  aid  its  innate  forces  —  its  impenetrability,  its 
high  spirit,  its  power  of  haughty  resistance  —  to 
deal  with  an  epoch  of  expansion,  the  graver  is  the 
danger,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  explosion,  the 
surer  the  aristocracy’s  defeat ;  for  it  is  trying  to  do 
violence  to  nature  instead  of  working  along  with  it. 
The  best  powers  shown  by  the  b^t  men  of  an 
aristocracy  at  such  an  epoch  are,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  non-aristocratical  powers,  powers  of  in¬ 
dustry,  powers  of  intelligence;  and  these  powers, 
thus  exhibited,  tend  really  not  to  strengthen  the 
aristocracy,  but  to  take  their  owners  out  of  it,  to 
expose  them  to  the  dissolving  agencies  of  thought 
and  change,  to  make  them  men  of  the  modern 
spirit  and  of  the  future.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  add  to  their  non-aristocratical  qualities  of  labor 
and  thought,  a  strong  dose  of  aristocratical  qualities 
also,  —  of  pride,  defiance,  turn  for  resistance,  —  this 
truly  aristocratical  side  of  them,  so  far  from  adding 
any  strength  to  them,  really  neutralizes  their  force, 
and  makes  them  impracticable  and  inefiective. 

Knowing  myself  to  be  sadly  to  seek,  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says,  in  “a  philosophy  with 
coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  deriva¬ 
tive  principles,”  I  continually  have  recourse  to  a 
plain  man’s  expedient  of  trying  to  make  what  few 
simple  notions  1  have,  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
to  myself  by  means  of  example  and  illustration. 
And  having  been  brought  up  at  Oxford  in  the  bad 
old  times,  when  we  were  stuffed  with  Greek  and 
Aristotle,  and  thought  nothing  of  preparing  onr- 


selves  —  as  after  Mr.  Lowe’s  recent  great  speech 
we  shall  do  —  to  fight  the  battle  of  ufe  with  the 
German  waiters,  my  head  is  still  full  of  a  lumber 
of  phrases  we  learnt  at  Oxford  from  Aristotle,  about 
virtue  being  in  a  mean,  and  about  excess  and  defect, 
and  so  on.  Once,  when  1  had  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  the  Reform  debates  in  the  House  o(  ' 
Commons,  having  heard  a  number  of  interesting 
^akers,  and  among  them  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  I  remember  it  struck  me,  applying 
Aristotle’s  maclnnery  of  the  mean  to  my  ideas  about 
our  aristocracy,  that  Lord  Elcho  was  exactly  the 
perfection,  or  happy  mean,  or  virtue  of  aristocracy, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  the  e.\ce8s ;  and  I  fancied 
that,  by  observing  these  two,  we  might  see  both  the 
inadequacy  of  aristocracy  to  supply’  the  principle 
of  authority  needful  for  our  present  wants,  and  the 
danger  of  its  trying  to  supply  it  when  it  was  not 
really  competent  for  the  business.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  Lord  Elcho,  showing  plenty  of  high  spirit, 
but  remarkable,  far  above  anu  beyond  his  gift  of 
high  spirit,  for  the  fine  tempering  of  his  high  spirit, 
for  ease,  serenity,  politeness,  —  the  great  virtues,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  of  aristocracy ;  in  this  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean,  there  seemed  evidently  some 
insufficiency  of  li^ht;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  in  whom  the  high  spirit  of  aristoc¬ 
racy,  its  impenetrability,  defiant  courage,  and  pride 
of  resistance,  were  developed  even  in  excess,  was 
manifestly  capable,  if  he  had  his  way  given  him,  of 
causing  us  great  danger,  and,  indeed,  of  throwing 
the  whole  commonwealth  into  confusion.  Then  I 
reverted  to  that  old  fundamental  notion  of  mine 
about  the  grand  merit  of  our  race  being  really  our 
honesty;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  our  aris¬ 
tocratic  or  governing  class  in  dealing  with  our 
perturbed  social  state  gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and 
sat'isfkction,  because  I  saw  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
too  honest  to  try  and  manage  a  business  for  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  capable. 

Surely,  now,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  boon  culture 
confers  upon  us,  if  in  embarrassed  times  like  the 
present  it  enables  us  to  look  at  the  ins  and  the  outs 
of  things  in  this  way,  without  hatred  and  without 
partiality,  and  with  a  disposition  (o  see  the  ^ood  in 
everybody  all  round.  And  I  try  to  follow  just  the 
same  course  with  our  middle-class  as  with  our  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Mr.  Lowe  talks  to  us  of  this  strong  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  nation,  of  the  unrivalled  deeds  of 
our  liberal  middle-class  Parliament,  of  the  noble, 
the  heroic  work  it  has  performed  in  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  I  begin  to  ask  myself  if  we  shall  not, 
then,  find  in  our  middle  class  the  principle  of  author¬ 
ity  yre  want,  and  if  we  had  not  better  take  admin¬ 
istration  as  well  as  legislation  away  from  the  weak 
extreme  which  now  {^ministers  for  us,  and  commit 
both  to  the  strong  middle  part.  I  observe,  too,  that 
the  heroes  of  middle-class  liberalism,  such  as  we 
have  hitherto  known  it,  speak  with  a  kind  of  prophet¬ 
ic  anticipation  of  the  great  destiny  which  awaits 
them,  and  as  if  the  future  was  clearly  theirs.  The 
advanced  party,  the  progressive  party,  the  party  in 
alliance  with  the  future,  are  the  names  they  like  to 
give  themselves.  “  The  principles  which  will  ob¬ 
tain  recognition  in  the  future,”  says  Mr.  Miall,  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  deserved  eminence  ampng  the  political 
Dissenters,  as  they  are  cajled,  who  have  t^n  the 
backbone  of  middle-class  liberalism,  —  “  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  will  obtain  recc^nition  in  the  future  are 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  long  and  zealously 
labored.  I  qualified  myself  for  joining  in  the  work 
I  of  harvest  by  doing  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
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duties  of  seed-time."  These  duties,  if  one  is  to 
gsther  them  from  the  works  of  the  great  liberal 
partjr  in  the  last  thirty  years,  are,  as  I  have  else¬ 
where  summed  them  up,  the  advocacy  of  free-trade, 
of  parliamentary  reform,  of  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  of  voluntaryism  in  religion  and  education,  of 
non-interference  of  the  State  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  of  marriage  with  one’s  deceased 
wife’s  sister. 

I  know  when  I  object  that  all  this  is  machinery, 
the  great  liberal  middle-class  has  now  grown  cun¬ 
ning  enough  to  answer,  that  it  always  meant  more 
by  these  things  than  meets  the  eye ;  that  it  has  had 
that  within  which  passes  show,  and  that  we  are  soon 
going  to  see,  in  a  Free  Church  and  all  manner  of 
g^  things,  what  it  wa.s.  But  I  have  learned  from 
Bishop  Wilson  (if  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  will  for¬ 
give  my  again  quoting  that  poor  old  hierophant  of 
a  decayed  superstition)  :  “  It  we  would  really  know 
our  heart,  let  us  impartially  view  our  actions  ’’ ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  liberals  had  had 
so  much  sweetness  and  light  in  their  inner  minds  as 
they  allege,  more  of  it  must  have  come  out  in  their 
sayings  and  doings.  An  American  friend  of  the 
English  liberals  says,  indeed,  that  their  dissidence 
of  dissent  has  been  a  mere  instrument  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  Dissenters  for  making  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  prev.ail  (and  no  doubt  he  would  say  the  same 
of  marriage  with  one’s  deceased  wife's  sister)  ;  and 
that  the  amlition  of  a  State  Church  is  merely  the 
Dissenter’s  means  to  this  end,  just  as  culture  is  mine. 
Another  American  defender  of  theirs  says  just  the 
same  of  their  industrialism  and  free-traile ;  indeed, 
this  gentleman,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  should  for  the  future  call  industrial¬ 
ism  culture,  and  the  industrialists  the  men  of  cul¬ 
ture,  and  then  of  course  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
misapprehension  about  their  true  character;  and 
besides  the  pleasure  of  being  wealthy  and  comfort¬ 
able,  they  will  have  authentic  recognition  as  ves-sels 
of  sweetness  and  light.  All  this  is  undoubtedly 
specious ;  but  I  must  remark  that  the  culture  of 
which  I  talked  was  an  endeavor  to  come  at  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  by'  means  of  reading,  observ¬ 
ing,  and  thinking  ;  and  that  whoever  calls  anything 
else  culture,  m;^,  indeed,  call  it  so  if  he  likes,  but 
then  he  talks  of  something  quite  different  from  what 
I  talked  of  And,  again,  as  culture’s  way  of  work¬ 
ing  for  reason  and  the  will  of  God  is  by  directly 
trying  to  know  more  about  them,  while  the  dissi¬ 
dence  of  dissent  is  evidently  in  itself  no  effort  of 
this  kind,  nor  is  its  Free  Church,  in  fact,  a  church 
with  worthier  conceptions  of  God  and  the  ordering 
of  the  world  than  the  State  Church  professes,  but 
with  mainly  the  same  conceptions  of  these  as  the 
State  Church  has,  only  that  every  man  is  to  com¬ 
port  himself  as  he  likes  in  profe.«ting  them,  —  this 
being  so,  I  cannot  at  once  accept  the  Nonconformity 
any  more  than  the  industrialism  and  the  other  great 
works  of  our  liberal  middle-class  as  proof  positive 
that  this  class  is  in  possession  of  light,  and  that  here 
is  the  true  seat  of  authority  for  which  we  are  in 
search ;  but  I  must  trv  a  little  further,  and  seek  for 
other  indications  which  may  enable  me  to  make 
up  my  mind. 

Why  should  we  not  do  with  the  middle-class  as 
we  have  done  with  the  aristocratic  class,  —  find  in 
it  some  representative  men  who  may  stand  for  the 
virtuous  mean  of  this  class,  for  the  perfection  of  its 
present  qualities  and  mode  of  being,  and  also  for 
the  excess  of  them.  Such  men  must  clearly  not  be 
men  of  genius  like  Mr.  Bright;  for,  as  I  have  for¬ 


merly  said,  so  far  as  a  man  has  genius  he  tends  to 
take  himself  out  of  the  category  of  class  altogether, 
and  to  become  simply  a  man.  Mr.  Bright’s  brother, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  to  the 
purpose  ;  he  seems  to  sum  up  very  well  in  himself, 
without  disturbing  influences,  the  general  liberal 
force  of  the  middle-class,  the  force  by  which  it 
has  done  its  great  works  of  free-trade,  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform,  voluntaryism,  and  so  on,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  done  them.  Now  it  is  dear,  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  there  has  been  at 
least  an  apparent  want  of  light  in  the  force  and 
spirit  through  which  these  great  works  have  been 
done,  and  that  the  works  have  worn  in  consequence 
too  much  a  look  of  machinery.  But  this  will  be 
clearer  still  if  we  take,  as  the  happy  mean  of  the 
middle-cla.ss,  not  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  but  his  colleague 
in  the  representation  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Bazley. 

Mr.  Bazley  sums  up  for  us,  in  general,  the  mid¬ 
dle-class,  its  spirit  and  its  works,  at  least  as  well  as 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright;  and  he  has  given  us,  moreover, 
a  famous  sentence,  which  bears  directly  on  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  our  present  question,  —  whether  there  is 
light  enough  in  our  middle-class  to  make  it  the 
proper  seat  of  the  authority  we  wish  to  establish. 
When  there  was  a  talk  some  little  while  ago  about 
the  state  of  middle-class  education,  Mr.  Bazley,  as 
the  repr^ntative  of  that  class,  spoke  some  memor¬ 
able  words ;  “  There  had  been  a  cry  that  middle- 
class  education  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He 
confessed  himself  very  much  surprised  by  the  clam¬ 
or  that  was  raised.  He  did  not  think  that  class  need 
excite  the  sympathy  either  of  the  legislature  or  the 
public.”  Now  this  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Bazley  with 
the  mental  state  of  the  middle-class  was  truly  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  enhances  his  claim  (if  that  were 
necessary)  to  stand  as  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
mean  of  that  class.  But  it  is  obviously  at  variance 
with  our  definition  of  culture,  or  the  pursuit  of  light 
and  perfection,  which  made  light  and  perfection 
consist,  not  in  resting  and  being,  but  in  growing 
and  becoming,  in  a  perpetual  i^vance  in  beauty 
and  wisdom.  So  the  middle-class  is  by  its  essence, 
as  one  may  say',  by  its  incomparable  self-satisfaction 
decisively  expressed  through  its  beautiful  and  virtu¬ 
ous  mean,  self-excluded  from  wielding  an  authority 
of  which  light  is  to  be  the  very  souL 

Clear  as  this  is,  it  will  be  made  clearer  stilMf  we 
take  some  representative  man  as  the  excess  of  the 
middle-class,  and  remember  that  the  middle-class,  in 
general,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  swaying  be¬ 
tween  the  qualities  of  its  mean  and  of  its  excess, 
and  on  the  whole,  of  course,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  inclining  rather  towards  the  excess  than 
the  mean.  Of  its  excess  no  better  representative 
can  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel, 
a  Dissenting  minister  from  Walsall,  who  came  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
at  Birmingham,  of  Mr.  Murphy,  already  mentioned. 
Speaking  in  the  miilst  of  an  irritated  population 
of  Catholics,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  exclaimed ;  “  I 
say,  then,  away  with  the  mass !  It  is  from  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit ;  and  in  the  bottomless  pit  shall  all  liars 
have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  biimeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone."  And  again  :  “  When  all  the  praties 
were  black  in  Ireland,  why  did  n’t  the  priests  say 
the  hocus-pocus  over  them,  and  make  them  all  good 
again  ?  "  He  shared,  too,  Mr.  Murphy’s  fears  of 
some  invasion  of  his  domestic  happiness  :  **  What  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  as  Protestmt  husbands  is.  Tale 
care  of  your  wiee»  I "  And,  finally,  in  the  tme  vein 
of  an  Englishman  doing  as  he  likes,  a  vein  of  which 
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I  hare  at  some  lcnf;th  polnte<]  out  the  present  dan¬ 
gers,  he  recouiiiiunded  for  Imitation  the  example  of 
some  churchwardens  at  Dublin,  among  whom,  said 
lie,  “  there  was  a  Luther  and  abo  a  Melanchthon,” 
who  had  made  very  short  work  with  some  ritualist 
or  other,  handed  him  down  from  his  pulpit  and 
kicked  him  out.  Now  it  is  manifest,  as  I  said  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  that  if  we  let  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  sturdy  English  middle-class,  tiiis  consci¬ 
entious  Protestant  Dissenter,  so  strong,  so  self-reli¬ 
ant,  so  fully  persuaded  In  his  own  mind,  have  his 
way,  he  would  be  capable,  with  his  want  of  light,  — 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  religious  world,  with 
his  zeal  without  knowledge,  —  of  kindling  a  fire 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  easily 
quench. 

And  then  comes  in,  as  it  did  also  with  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  the  honesty  of  our  race,  and  by  the  voice  of 
another  middle-class  man,  Alderman  Wilson,  Alder¬ 
man  of  the  City  of  London  and  Colonel  of  the  City 
of  London  Militia,  proclaims  that  it  has  twinges  of 
conscience,  and  It  will  not  attenjpt  to  cope  with  our 
social  disorders,  and  to  deal  with  a  business  which  it 
feels  to  be  too  high  for  it.  Every  one  remembers 
how  this  virtuous  .\lderman-CoIoneI  or  Colonel-Al¬ 
derman,  led  his  militia  through  the  London  streets ; 
how  the  bystanders  gathered  to  see  him  pass  ;  how 
the  Tendon  rouglts,  asserting  an  Englishman’s  best 
and  most  blissful  right  of  doing  what  he  likes,  robbed 
and  beat  the  bystanders ;  and  how  the  blameless 
warrior-magistrate  refused  to  let  his  troops  interfere. 
“  'J’he  crowd,”  he  touchingly  said  afterwards,  “  was 
mostly  composed  of  fine,  healthy,  strong  men,  bent 
on  mischief ;  if  he  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  inter¬ 
fere  they  might  have  been  overpowered,  their  rifles 
taken  from  them  and  used  agalast  them  by  the  mob ; 
a  riot.  In  fact,  might  have  ensued,  and  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  bloodshed,  compared  with  which  the  as¬ 
saults  and  loss  of  property  that  actually  occurred 
would  have  been  as  nothing.”  Honest  anil  affecting 
testimony  of  the  English  middle-class  to  its  own  in¬ 
adequacy  for  the  authoritative  part  one’s  admira¬ 
tion  would  sometimes  incline  one  to  assign  to  it ! 
“  Who  are  we,”  they  say  by  the  voice  of  their^Al- 
derman-Colonel,  “  that  we  should  not  be  overpow¬ 
ered  if  we  attempt  to  cope  with  social  anarchy,  our 
rifles  t&ken  from  us  and  used  against  us  by  the  mob, 
and  we,  perhaps,  robbed  and  beaten  ourselves  ?  Or 
what  light  have  we,  beyond  a  free-born  English¬ 
man’s  impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  which  could  justify 
us  in  preventing,  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed,  other 
ftee-bom  Englishmen  from  doing  as  they  like, 
and  robbing  and  beating  us  as  much  as  they 
please  ?  ” 

This  distrust  of  themselves  as  an  adequate  centre 
of  authority  does  not  mark  the  working-claas,  as 
was  shown  by  their  readiness  the  other  day  in  Hyde 
Park  to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  functions  of 
government.  But  this  comes  from  the  working- 
class  being,  as  I  have  often  said,  still  an  embryo, 
of  which  no  one  can  yet  quite  foresee  the  final  de¬ 
velopment  ;  and  from  its  not  having  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  and  self-knowledge  as  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes.  Honesty  it  no  doubt  has,  just  like 
the  other  classes  of  Englishmen,  but  honesty  in  an 
inchoate  and  untrain^  state ;  and  meanwhile  its 
powers  of  action,  which  are,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Har¬ 
rison  says,  exceedingly  ready,  easily  run  away  with 
it.  Tliat  it  cannot  at  present  have  a  sufficiency  of 
light  which  comes  by  culture,  —  that  is,  by  reading, 
observing,  and  thinking,  —  is  clear  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  seeking  to  make  a  free 
stage  for  its  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready 
powers  of  action,  had  to  begin  by  throwing  over- 
boai-d  culture,  and  flouting  it  as  only  fit  for  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ItelUs  letlres. 

Still,  to  make  it  perfectly  manifest  that  no  more 
in  the  working-class  than  in  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes  can  one  find  an  adequate  centre  of 
authority,  —  that  is,  as  culture  teaches  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  pur  required  authority,  of  light,  —  let  us  again 
follow,  with  this  class,  the  method  we  have  followed 
with  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes,  and  try  to 
bring  before  our  minds  representative  men,  who 
may  figure  to  us  its  virtue  and  its  excess.  We  must 
not  take,  of  course.  Colonel  Dickson  or  Mr.  Beales; 
because  Colonel  Dickson,  by  his  martial  profession 
and  dashing  exterior,  seems  to  belong  properly,  like 
Julius  Caesar  and  Mirabeau  and  other  great  popular 
leaders,  to  the  aristocratic  class,  and  to  be  carried 
into  the  popular  ranks  only  by  his  ambition  or  his 
genius ;  whde  Mr.  Beales  belongs  to  our  solid  mid¬ 
dle-class,  and,  perhap,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
popular  leader,  would  have  been  a  Philistine.  But 
Mr.  Oilger,  whose  speeches  we  have  all  read,  and 
of  whom  his  friends  relate,  besides,  much  that 
is  favorable,  may  very  well  stand  for  the  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean  of  our  present  working-class ;  and 
I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  in  Mr.  Odger,  as 
in  Lord  Elcho,  there  is  manifestly,  with  all  his  good 
points,  some  insufficiency  of  light.  The  excess  of 
the  working-class,  in  its  present  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  is  perliap  best  shown  in  Mr.  Bnadlaugh,  the 
iconoclast,  who  seems  to  bo  almost  for  baptizing  us 
all  in  blood  and  fire  into  his  new  social  dispensation, 
and  to  whose  reflections,  now  that  I  have  once  been 
set  going  on  Bishop  Wilson’s  track,  I  cannot  forbear 
commending  this  maxim  of  the  good  old  man : 
“  Intemperance  in  talk  makes  a  dreadful  havoc  In 
the  heart.”  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bate¬ 
son  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  is  evidently  capable,  if 
he  had  his  head  given  him,  of  running  us  all  into 
great  dangers  and  confusion.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
—  what,  indeed,  few  of  those  who  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  disquisition  are  likely  to  dispute,  —  that 
we  can  as  little  find  in  the  workipg-class  as  in  the 
aristocratic  or  in  the  middle  class  our  much-wanted 
source  of  authority,  as  culture  suggests  it  to  us. 

Well,  then,  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea 
of  class  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  community,  the 
Stale,  and  to  find  our  centre  of  light  and  authority 
there  ?  Every  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  country,  as 
a  sentiment ;  hardly  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of 
the  State,  as  a  working  power.  And  why  ?  Because 
we  habitually  live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  which  do 
not  carry  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  class 
to  which  we  happen  to  belong.  And  we  are  all 
afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power,  be¬ 
cause  we  only  conceive  of  the  State  as  something 
equivalent  to  the  class  in  occupation  of  the  executive 
government,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class  abusing 
power  to  its  own  purppes.  If  we  strengthen  the 
State  with  the  aristocratic  class  in  occupation  of  the 
executive  government,  we  imagine  we  are  deliver¬ 
ing  ourselves  up  captive  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson ;  if  with  the  middle-class  in 
occupation  of  the  executive  government,  to  those  of 
the  Rev.  AV.  Cassel ;  if  with  the  working-class,  to 
those  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  And  with  much  j^ustice ; 
owing  to  the  exaggerated  notion  which  we  English, 
as  1  have  said,  entertain  of  the  right  and  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  mere  doing  as  one  likes,  of  the  affirm¬ 
ing  one’s  self,  and  one’s  self  j  ust  as  it  is.  People  of  the 
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aristocratic  class  want  to  aflirm  their  ordinary 
selves,  their  liking  and  dislikin^s ;  people  of  the 
middle-class  the  same,  people  of  the  working-class 
the  same.  By  our  everyday  selves  we  are  separate, 
personal,  at  war ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  tyranny  when  no  one  has  any  power ;  and  this 
safety,  in  its  turn,  cannot  save  us  from  anarchy. 
And  when,  therefore,  anarchy  presents  itself  as  a 
danger  to  us,  we  know  not  where  to  turn. 

But  by  our  beKl  self  we  are  united,  impersonal,  at 
harmony.  We  are  in  no  peril  from  giving  authority 
to  this,  because  it  is  the  truest  friend  we  all  of  us 
can  have ;  and  when  anarchy  is  a  danger  to  us,  to 
this  authority  we  may  turn  with  sure  trust.  Well, 
and  this  is  the  very  self  which  culture  seeks  to  de¬ 
velop  in  us ;  at  the  expense  of  our  old  untrans- 
fonned  self,  taking  pleasure  only  in  doing  what  it 
likes  or  is  used  to  do,  and  exposing  us  to  the  risk  of 
clashing  with  every  one  else  who  is  doing  the  same  I 
So  that  our  poor  culture,  which  is  flouted  as  so  un¬ 
practical,  leads  us  to  the  very  ideas  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  great  want  of  our  present  embarrassed 
times !  We  want  an  authority,  and  we  find  nothing 
but  jealous  classes,  checks,  and  a  dead-lock  ;  culture 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  State.  We  find  no  basis  for 
a  firm  State-power  in  our  onlinary  selves  ;  culture 
suggests  one  to  us  in  our  hext  self. 

It  cannot  but  acutely  try  a  tender  conscience  to 
be  accused,  in  a  practical  country  like  ours,  of  keep¬ 
ing  aloof  from  the  work  and  hope  of  a  multitude  of 
earnest-hearted  men,  and  of  merely  toying  with 
poetry  and  aesthetics.  So  it  is  with  no  little  sense 
of  relief  that  I  find  mpelf  thus  in  the  position  of  one 
who  makes  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  practical 
necessities  of  our  times,  'fhe  great  thing,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  to  find  our  best  self,  and  to  seek  to  affirm 
nothing  but  that;  not — as  we  English  with  our 
over-value  for  merely  being  free  and  busy  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  do  —  resting  satisfied  with  a 
self  which  comes  uppermost  long  before  our  best 
self,  and  affirming  that  with  blind  energy.  In  short, 
—  to  go  back  yet  once  more  to  Bishop  Wilson,  —  of 
these  two  excellent  rules  of  Bishop  Wilson’s  for  a 
man’s  guidance  :  “  Firstly,  never  go  against  the  best 
light  you  have ;  secondly,  take  care  that  your  light 
be  not  darkness,”  we  English  have  followed  with 
praiseworthy  zeal  the  first  rule,  but  we  have  not 
given  so  much  heed  to  the  second.  We  have  gone 
manfully,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  and  the  rest  of  us, 
acconling  to  the  best  light  we  have ;  but  wc  have 
not  taken  enough  care  that  this  should  be  really  the 
best  light  possible  for  us,  that  it  should  not  be  liark- 
ness.  And,  our  honesty  being  very  great,  conscience 
has  whispered  to  us  that  the  light  we  were  following, 
our  ortlinary  self,  was  indeed,  perhaps,  only  an  in¬ 
ferior  self,  only  darkness;  and  that  it  would  not  do 
to  impose  this  seriously  on  all  the  world. 

But  our  best  self  inspires  faith,  and  is  capable 
of  affording  a  serious  principle  of  authority.  For 
example:  We  are  on  our  way  to  what  the  late 
Uuke  of  Wellington,  with  his  strong  sagacity,  fore¬ 
saw  and  admirably  described  as  “a  revolution  by 
due  course  of  law.”  'rhis  is  undoubtedly — if  we 
are  still  to  live  and  grow  and  this  famous  nation 
is  not  to  stagnate  and  dwindle  away  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  perish  miserably  in  mere 
anarchy  and  confusion  —  what  we  are  on  the  way 
to.  Great  changes  there  must  be,  for  a  revolution 
c.innot  accomplish  itself  without  great  changes  ;  yet 
onlcr  there  must  be,  for  without  onler  a  revolution 
cannot  accomplish  iteelf  by  due  course  of  law.  So 
whatever  brings  risk  of  tumult  and  disorder,  mul¬ 


titudinous  processions  in  the  streets  of  our  crowded 
towns,  multitudinous  meetings  in  their  public  places 
and  parks,  —  demonstrations  perfectly  unneces¬ 
sary  in  the  present  course  of  our  aflairs,  —  our  best 
self,  or  right  reason,  plainly  enjoins  us  to  prohibit. 
It  enjoins  us  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  occupants 
of  the  e.xecutive  power,  whoever  they  may  be,  in 
firmly  prohibiting  them.  But  it  does  this  cleariy 
and  resolutely,  and  is  thus  a  real  principle  of  au¬ 
thority,  because  it  does  it  with  a  free  conscience ; 
because  in  thus  provisionally  strengthening  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  power,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  doing  this 
merely  to  enable  Sir  Thomas  B.iteson  to  affirm 
himself  as  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  or  the  Rev.  W. 
Cassel  to  affirm  himself  as  against  both.  It  kuows 
that  it  is  stablishing  the  Stale,  or  organ  of  our  col¬ 
lective  best  self,  of  our  national  right  reason  ;  and  It 
h.as  the  testimony  of  conscience  that  It  is  stabfishing 
the  State  on  behalf  of  whatever  great  changes  are 
needetl,  just  as  much  as  on  behalf  of  onler;  sUb- 
lishing  it  to  deal  just  as  stringenklr,  when  the  time 
comes,  with  Sir  Thomas  Bateson’s  I’rotestant  ascen- 
tlency,  or  with  the  Rev.  AV’.  Ciucsel’s  sorry  education 
of  his  children,  as  it  deals  with  Air.  Bradlaugh’s 
strect-pnx;essions. 

But  I  know  that  in  these  humble  speculations  of 
mine  1  am  watched  by  redoubtable  adversaries ;  and 
—  not  having  the  safeguanf  of  a  philosophy  with 
principles  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate, 
and  derivative  —  it  behooves  me  to  walk  with  great 
caution.  So  I  must  take  a  little  more  time  to  show 
in  somewhat  fuller  detail  the  different  ways  In  which 
light,  that  new  principle  of  authority  which  culture 
supplies  to  us,  may  have  a  real  practical  operation 
u{H>n  our  national  life  and  society. 


SIR  JOHN’S  TROUBLES. 

IN  FOUR  CHAPTKR8.  —  CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Sir  John  Milson  left  home  to  go  to  Ken¬ 
sington  that  morning,  he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to 
deceive  his  wife,  or  to  tell  her  an  untruth.  He  was 
bound  in  honor,  as  he  conceived,  to  respect  the 
secret  which  his  old  friend  had  intrusted  him  with, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  do  a  kind  turn  to  two  young 
women  who  were  somewhat  dull,  very  lonely,  quite 
young,  and  naturally  vert'  anxious  to  see  something 
of  London.  Had  be  been  a  man  careless  of  appear¬ 
ances,  he  would  have  walked  out  in  open  noonday 
with  either,  or  both  of  these  girls,  utterly  defiant  of 
what  people  might  say  or  think.  If  he  had  been 
one  who  rather  glories  in  a  certain  kind  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  would  only  have  been  too  delighted  to  give 
others  cause  for  surmises  and  jokes,  which,  whilst 
ruining  the  characters  of  the  Miss  Fabers,  would 
have  been  utterly  untrue.  But  Milson  was  none  of 
these.  Ho  was  a  true-hearted,  loy.al  gentleman, 
anxious  to  do  his  best  towards  those  Intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  yet  determined  not  to  tell  that  which 
Colonel  Labor  bad  Insisted  should  be  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret  Hitherto  he  had  been  exceedingly 
cautious,  notwitlistanding  the  hints  and  innuendoes 
of  tradesmen  and  others  whom  be  had  employed,  or 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
at  the  club  in  a  lady’s  hand.  But  on  a  Alonday  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  before  the  flower-shows  and 
the  concerts  begin  to  attract  visitors,  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  not  a  very  llkelv  place  at  which  an^  one 
moving  in  ”  society  ”  is  likely  to  ^eet  his  friends. 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  at  last  resolved  that  the 
young  lady  who  wys  indisposed  should  remain  at 
home,  and  the  governess  remain  to  nurse  her,  Sir 
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John  to  take  the  sLiter  dotrn  to  Sydenham, 

and  felt  like  a  man  about  to  do  a  good  action  when 
he  started  to  walk  with  her  to  the  Kensington  sta¬ 
tion. 

There  was  not  a  better  nor  a  kinder  hearted  wo¬ 
man  in  London  than  Lady  Fantzlo,  so  much  so,  that 
her  friends  and  relations  were  continually  Imposing 
upon  her,  in  various  ways.  Amongst  other  things 
she  was  noted  for,  was  the  fact  of  her  keeping  a 
sort  of  house  of  call,  at  any  rate  about  luncheon- 
hour,  fcHT  all  the  young  lads  from  Eton,  Rugby,  and 
Harrow,  who  happened  to  be  up  In  London.  Many 
and  sundry  were  the  youths  who  on  one  pretext  or 
another  found  their  way  to  Harley  Street  during  the 
diflferent  vacations,  and  who  Invariably  left  “  Aunt 
Fantzle’s  ”  a  sovereign  the  richer,  and  a  good  lun¬ 
cheon  the  better,  after  the  short  sojourn.  The  day 
I.4tdy  Milson  went  to  lunch  with  her  old  friend,  she 
found  no  less  than  three  very  restli^  noisy  young¬ 
sters  there  beforehand,  and  Lady  Fantzle,  for  once 
in  ber  life,  not  a  little  put  out  by  the  inopportune 
coincidence  of  such  dinerent  persons  coming  to  her 
bouse  on  the  same  day.  “  I  really  cannot  help  it,” 
she  explained  to  Annie  ;  “  my  sister,  Mrs.  Wolbon,  is 
so  very  thoughtless.  Her  own  two  sons  are  at  home 
for  Easter,  and  her  nephew  is  also  spending  his  holi¬ 
days  with  them.  Thir  morning,  without  giving  me 
the  slightest  warning,  she  sent  the  three  l^s  over  to 
spend  the  day  with  me,  as  she  had  gone  to  show 
Windsor  to  some  French  friends  who  are  in  London. 
It  is  really  too  bad.  I  must  keep  my  eye  on  the 
boys  all  the  day,  and  send  them  back  in  charge  of 
the  footman  at  night.  They  will  sit  quiet  enough 
when  wo  are  in  the  carriage,  but  what  can  we  do 
with  them  at  the  Royal  Academy  ?  They  will  get 
fidgety  before  we  have  been  there  half  an  hour, 
and  1  wanted  to  make  a  good  long  day  of  it.” 

“  Never  mind,”  replied  Lady  Milson,  “  1  will 
come  to  lunch  with  you  on  Friday,  and  we  can  go 
then  to  the  exhibition  ;  let  us  take  your  nephews  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  to-day.” 

“  Not  for  the  world,  Annte,”  replied  Lady  Fant¬ 
zle  ;  “  do  you  want  me  to  leave  one,  if  not  two,  of 
the  boys  behind  in  the  bears’  pit  or  the  tigers’  cage  ? 
If  there  is  mischief  to  be  had  anywhere,  or  if  there 
is  anything  to  be  done  which  ought  to  be  left  un¬ 
done,  the  eldest  boy,  George,  b  certain  to  find  it 
out  and  to  do  it.  I  quite  dread  the  responsibility  of 
taking  charge  of  him  and  hb  brother  oven  for  these 
few  hours.  If  I  had  not  to  go  out  this  evening,  I 
would  drive  about  London  uutil  dinnei^time,  and  thus 
keep  them  from  any  possible  mischief,  but,  as  it  Is, 
my  horses  could  not  stand  the  work.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  we  ’ll  do,”  suggested  Lady  Mil- 
son,  “  we  ’ll  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  can  drive 
to  the  Victoria  station ;  it  will  be  past  three  before 
we  get  to  Sydenham  ;  if  we  remain  a  couple  of 
hours  there  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  boys  out  of 
mischief  in  the  grounds,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
back  to  London  it  will  be  late  enough  to  send  the 
lads  back  to  your  sbter’s.” 

It  was  thus  agreed  that  their  afternoon  should  be 
spent  in  keeping  these  wild  youths  quiet  by  taking 
them  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thither  they  re¬ 
paired,  stopping  on  their  way  at  the  India  House  in 
Victoria  Street,  where  Lady  Milson  left  a  message 
for  Sir  John,  to  say  that  she  was  not  going  to  the 
National  Gallery,  but  that  he  would  find  her  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  until  half  past  five. 

Schoolboy  seem  to  have  an  extraordinary  fheility 
of  getting  hungry  at  all  times.  Two  hours  after 
eating  they  are  invariably  ready  again  for  food. 


Lady  Fantzle  knew  thb,  and,  partly  from  her  habit¬ 
ual  wbh  to  please  every  one,  partly  owing  to  her  de¬ 
sire  that  the  boys  should  not  get  into  mischief  whilst 
under  her  charge,  she  proposed,  shortly  after  they 
arrived  at  Sydenham,  indulging  her  nephews  in  a 
modest  repast  of  ices  and  biscuits,  although  little 
more  than  two  hours  had  passed  since  they  had  risen 
from  her  abundantly  provided  luncheon-table  in 
Harley  Street  To  thb  Lady  Milson  agreed,  and  the 
whole  party  turned  into  the  refreshment-rooms,  and 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  marble-topped  tables  which 
always  look  so  cool  and  inviting  in  the  hottest 
weather.  There  were  not  many  persons  present  at 
the  time,  but  amongst  them  was  a  couple  who  seemed 
to  be  laughing  very  heartily  at  something.  The  la¬ 
dy,  who  had  ber  face  turned  towards  Lady  Fant¬ 
zle’s  party,  was  young,  handsome,  a  very  decided 
brunette,  with  very  fine  black  eyes,  and,  although 
well,  somewhat  over-dressed.  The  gentleman  had 
his  back  to  the  new-comers ;  presently  he  turned 
round,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Milson  looked  at 
each  other. 

No  matter  how  innocent  or  upright  in  his  acts  and 
intentions  a  man  may  be,  to  find  himself  in  the  po¬ 
sition  which  Sir  John  did,  could  hardly  prove  other 
than  awkward  in  the  extreme.  He  had  left  home 
in  the  morning,  telling  hb  wife  that  he  was  going 
Into  the  City  on  buriness,  and  expressing  great 
doubts  whether  he  would  have  time  to  meet  her 
even  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  in  Trafalgar 
Square  ;  and  here  she  finds  him,  not  only  taking  hb 
ease  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  accompanied  by  a 
young,  good-looking,  and  somewhat  over-dressed 
girl.  The  very  fact  of  finding  him  how  and  where 
she  did,  added  to  her  already  excited  suspicions 
about  the  check-book,  was  enough  to  make  her 
think  that  Sir  John  had  private  amusements  and 
companionships  which,  to  a  wife,  must  be  the  re¬ 
verse  of  pleasing.  However,  Annie  was  not  a  wo¬ 
man  to  let  others  see  that  she  suspected  bidden 
rocks.  To  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression, 
she  always  washed  her  dirty  linen  at  home.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  and  so  a  moment’s  reflection  made  her 
equal  to  the  present  emergency.  “  I  see,”  said 
she  to  Lady  Fantzle,  in  the  cooRst  way  possible, 
“  that  Sir  John  has  been  victimized  into  bring¬ 
ing  one  of  those  Miss  Smiths  out  to  see  thb  place. 
I  ’ll  go  and  speak  to  him ;  for  if  he  brings  ber  over 
here  she  ’ll  bother  you  fearfully.”  And  to  the  place 
In  which  her  husband  was  sitting  she  went,  trusting 
with  good  reason  to  Lady  Fantzle’s  short-sighted¬ 
ness,  that  the  way  in  which  she  treated  her  hus¬ 
band’s  companion  might  not  be  seen  by  the  old  lady. 

“  I  have  saved  your  reputation  with  Lady  Fant¬ 
zle,”  she  whbpered  to  Sir  John,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  manner  which  he  had  never  seen  her  assume  be¬ 
fore  in  his  life ;  “  don’t  disgrace  me.  I  have  said 
that  your  companion  is  a  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter 
of  a  friend  of  ours ;  keep  up  the  untruth  for  the 
present,  at  least.” 

During  this  short  speech  she  never  once  looked  at 
poor  Miss  Faber,  who  sat  wondering  who  the  lady 
with  the  stern  manner  could  be ;  why  Sir  John, 
who  had  until  now  been  so  gay  and  pleasant,  seemed 
so  much  put  out ;  and  what  the  mysterious  whisper¬ 
ings  could  be  about.  The  young  lady  little  thought 
that  she  was  the  Innocent  cause  of  very  serious  mis¬ 
understandings  between  a  couple  that  had  lived 
happily  together  for  thirty  years.  Sir  John  went 
over  to  speak  to  Lady  Fantzle,  said  something  about 
being  hampered  with  a  young  lady  who  had  never 
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been  in  Ixindon  before,  and  then  returned  to  his 
charjje,  but  in  no  mood  ibr  enjoying  any  more  his 
day  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Miss  t*’al^r  saw  at  once 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  herself  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  return  to  town  at  an  early 
Dour.  Poor  girl,  her  enjoyment  fur  that  day  was 
entirely  gone. 

Sir  John,  ailer  seeing  his  charge  to  the  door  of 
her  house  at  Kensington,  and  making  some  excuse 
for  not  going  in,  went  to  his  club,  and  ordering  din¬ 
ner,  sat  down  to  think  over  how  he  had  better  (^t 
out  of  the  mess  which  his  friend’s  fully  had  got  him 
into.  Should  he  at  once  go  home  and  tell  Annie 
the  whole  story  V  That  would  be  the  plainest,  sim¬ 
plest,  and  most  certain  mode  of  procedure ;  but 
would  it  not  be  betrayal  of  the  conhdence  placed  in 
him  by  Colonel  Laber  ?  The  latter  bad  made  it  a 
particular  condition  that  Lady  Milson  should  know 
nothing  of  his  story,  and  would  it  be  right  to  betray 
him  ?  And  yet  how  else  could  he  satisfy  his  wife 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  his  conduct  ?  He 
knew  Annie  was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  yet  appear¬ 
ances  were  so  very  much  against  him,  that  he  could 
only  clear  up  his  conduct  by  telling  her  the  whole 
truth,  and  this  was  exactly  what  he  could  not  do. 
And  yet  “  something  ”  had  to  be  done,  —  but  what  ? 
As  he  sat  at  dinner,  old  Colonel  Duckson  (a  bache¬ 
lor  of  sixty-five,  with  the  pursuits  of  a  very  wild 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  and  who  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  barely  in  the  prime  of  life)  came  and  sat 
down  by  Sir  John,  joking  him  in  a  winking  sort  of 
way  about  the  “  good-looking  young  party  ”  he  had 
seen  him  with  near  the  Kensington  station  that 
morning.  Duckson  lived  in  Kensington,  and  from 
what  he  said  it  would  seem  that  he  knew  full  well 
th.at  Milson  often  visited  that  part  of  London,  of 
course  giving  him  credit  for  a  very  different  inten¬ 
tion  from  the  real  one  which  led  him  there. 

But  although  worried  and  annoyed  at  the  stupid 
jokes  of  the  old  boy.  Sir  John  felt  still  more  angry 
when  he  reflected  that  what  Colonel  Duckson  knew 
was  invariably  and  very  quickly  imparted  to  all  the 
Oriental  Club,  as  well  as  to  the  leading  members 
of  the'  great  Anglo-Indian  colony  which  inhabits 
the  southern  parts  of  Tyburnia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Kensington.  He  felt  certain  that  before  a 
month  was  over  the  very  name  of  the  terrace,  and 
the  number  of  the  house  which  the  unsuspectinj^ 
Miss  Fabers  inhabited,  would  be  known,  talked  of, 
and  canvassed  in  every  house  in  London,  of  which 
the  rent  was  paid  by  a  retired  Indian  military 
man  or  a  pensioned  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  He  was  therefore  all  the  more  convinced 
that  it  Was  high  time  “  something  ”  should  be  done, 
and  yet  when  he  left  the  club  he  was  as  unde¬ 
cided  as  ever  what  to  do.  He  put  off*  the  hour  of 
iroing  home  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  He  read 
and  reread  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  that  evening 
until  he  knew  it  all  by  heart.  He  then  took  up  the 
Globe,  saw  what  that  organ  had  to  say  against  Mr. 
Bright  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  by  way  of 
being  impartial  he  then  read  what  the  Evening  Star 
had  to  say  on  the  other  side.  At  last  the  club  be¬ 
gan  to  empty,  and  as  he  had  no  possible  excuse  for 
remaining  longer  in  i^  he  betook  himself  home,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  scene  which  he  anticipated  with  Annie 
would  be  deferred  until  the  morrow. 

“  Has  Lady  Milson  gone  to  bed  yet?  ”  were  the 
first  words  he  uttered  to  the  servant  who  let  him 
in,  and  he  put  that  question  in  as  unconcerned  a 
tone  ns  it  was  possible  for  hinv  to  assume. 

“  Her  ladyship  started  for  Brighton,  Sir  John,  by 


the  8.30  train.  She  Imard  of  her  sister  being  taken 
very  ill,  and  said  that  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter,” 
was  the  reply  of  the  butler,  who,  although  perfectly 
respectful  in  his  manner,  seemed  to  know,  by  in¬ 
stinct  as  it  were,  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

“  Cjone  to  Brighton  ?  ”  exclaimed  Sir  John,  who 
had  never  before  realized  what  loneliness  was,  and 
who  felt  as  if  the  home  of  the  last  thirty  years  had 
been  broken  down  at  a  blow.  “  Gone  to  Brighton,” 
he  asked  again. 

“  Yes,  Sir  John.  Her  ladyship  came  home  about 
seven  o’clock,  said  she  had  heard  of  the  sudden  ill¬ 
ness  of  her  sister,  and  did  not  know  where  you  were 
to  be  found,  so  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter  when 
you  came  home.” 

The  letter,  which  Sir  John  opened  when  he  got 
to  his  study,  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but  it  con¬ 
tained  an  enclosure  which  annoyed  him  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  letter  itself. 

After  what  I  saw  to-day,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
my  leaving  your  house,  which  I  feel,  as  you  must,  can 
no  longer  be  my  home.  I  go  down  to  Brighton,  and 
will  send  you  my  address  when  I  get  lodgings.  When 
people  of  our  age  separate,  the  less  scandal  it  is  done 
with  the  better.  I  leave  you  to  make  out  what  story  you 
like,  and  what  money  arrangements  you  deem  fit.  I  do 
not,  and  shall  not,  utter  a  word  of  reproach  ;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  write  you  a  sensational  letter  to  attempt  to  recall 
you  to  what  yon  once  were.  When  after  being  married 
more  than  thirty  years,  a  husband  behaves  ns  yon  have 
done,  he  must  do  so  with  his  eyes  open.  The  enclosed 
I  found  to-day  on  the  hall  table.  1  opened  it  without 
thinking  what  I  was  doing,  and  find  it  confirms  what  I 
have  for  some  time  half  suspected,  and  what  to-day  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  showed  me  was  the  ease.  I  shall  not 
say  another  word.  ^  ^ 

The  enclosure  was  written  in  a  large  business-like 
hand,  and  ran  as  follows :  — 

35,  Little  Bride  Street,  W.  C. 

May  13,  1865. 

Westerx  vertuM  Milson. 

Sir.  We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Mr  John  West¬ 
ern,  of  14,  East  Square,  Kensington,  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  had  several  complaints  from  his  tenants  in  East 
Terrace  respecting  the  Imlies  for  whom  his  house.  No.  6, 
liast  Terrace,  was  taken  in  your  name.  Mr.  Western 
wiu  not  aware  at  the  time  you  took  the  house  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  inhabit  it  yourself.  He  has  found  out 
that  neither  of  the  ladies  who  do  live  there  is  your  wife, 
and  therefore,  without  going  further  into  the  question, 
begs  that  you  will  consider  the  agreement  which  was 
signed  between  yon  for  your  three  years’  tenancy  of 
honse  as  null  and  void,  and  that  vou  will  vacate  the 
same  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  We  are  further 
instructed  to  state  that,  unless  we  receive  from  you 
within  three  days  from  this  date,  a  written  engagement 
to  vacate  the  said  house  on  or  before  the  25th  proximo, 
we  are  directed  to  proceed  against  you  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  but  trust  you  will  save  ns  the  necessity  of  so 
doing.  This  without  prejudice. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 
Lane  and  Bibt, 

Solicitors  for  Mr.  Western, 
To  Major-General  Sir  John  Milson,  K.  C.  B. 

“  Pleasant,  indeed,”  groaned  Sir  John  to  himself, 
after  he  had  read  the  two  letters  ;  “  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  have  all  this  worry,  not  being  myself  in  the  very 
least  to  blame,  but  for  having  put  myself  very  much 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  serve  a  friend.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  ” 

Sir  John  was  not  only  not  a  selfish  man.  but  was 
one  who  generally  saw  quickly  what  was  his  line  of 
duty,  and  never  hesitated  to  go  through  with  it, 
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however  disagreeable  it  might  be.  In  the  present 
instance  his  devotion  to  his  friend,  and  his  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  betray  the  secret  intrusted  to  him,  had 
broken  up  his  home,  and  would  very  soon  make  him 
a  byword  in  the  society  in  which-he  moved.  To  be 
more  than  suspected  at  sixty  years  of  age  of  doing 
that  which  would  be  condemned  in  a  married  man 
of  twenty,  and  to  be  accused  of  what  he  never  was 
guilty  of,  were  enough  to  annoy  the  best-tempere<l 
of  men.  Sir  John  had,  in  point  of  fact,  maiie  him-, 
self  a  martyr  for  an  old  friend  ;  he  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  wasting  the  savings  of  his  long  Indi.an 
service,  and  of  wronging  his  iVife  in  a  way  for  which 
there  could  be  no  excuse,  both  of  which  accusations 
were  equally  unjust  lie  slept  over  the  matter,  and 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  liis  Tx>ndon 
house  was  the  proper  place  for  his  wife  to  live  in, 
and  that,  until  matters  were  cleared  up  between 
them,  he  would  vacate  their  comfortable  home,  and 
try  to  induce  her  to  take  up  her  abo<le  in  town. ' 
He  therefore  at  once  wrote  to  her  to  that  effect, 
sayin<; :  — 

“  However  much  appearances  m.iy  be  against  me. 
believe  me  when  I  say,  on  my  word  of  honor,  that  I 
am  perfectly  innocent  of  what  you  suspect.  I  will 
only  a«k  one  thing  of  you.  Come  back  here  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  As  it  seems  your  determi¬ 
nation  that  we  should  separate,  I  am  the  one  who 
ought  to  leave  our  home.  I  don’t  wonder  at  what 
ydu  have  done,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  suspend  your 
judgment  until  1  have  time  to  write  a  letter  and 
receive  an  answer  from  India,  when  I  pledge  myself 
that  you  will  find  me  perfeetly  innocent  of  anything 
but  a  somewhat  inconsiderate  consent  to  a  very  fool¬ 
ish  request.” 

To  Colonel  Laber  he  wrote  differently.  After 
giving  him  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  concluded  by  begging  that  at  any  rate  to 
his  own  wife  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all  about 
the  two  young  ladies  whose  guardianship  he  had 
undertaken.  “It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  silent  under  the  present  imputation  cast 
upon  me,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  and  you,  my  dear 
I^aber,  are  the  only  man  who  can  relieve  me  from 
it.  Even  if  you  object  to  the  world  at  large  know¬ 
ing  that  these  girls  are  your  illegitimate  daughters, 
surely  it  would  do  you  no  harm,  and  the  young 
ladies  a  vast  deal  of  good,  if  at  any  rate  one  lady 
was  acquainted  with  them,  and  could  tender  them 
the  assistance  and  advice  which  only  one  of  their 
own  sex  can  offer.  If  you  agree  to  my  telling  Annie 
all  the  history  of  which  I  have  had  for  some  months 
the  exclusive  knowledge,  telegraph  to  me  the  word 
‘yes’;  if  you  still  adhere  to  your  determination  of 
keeping  the  whole  affair  secret,  the  word  ‘  no*  will 
acquaint  me  with  your  decision.  But  in  the  event 
of  your  persevering  in  the  latter  eourse,  I  must  ask 
you  to  find  another  guardian  for  your  girls,  for  1 
must  leave  England  fur  good.  1  cannot  remain  in 
this  country  to  be  pointed  at  as  an  old  rou4,  who  at 
sixty  years  of  age  is  faithless  to  his  own  wife,  anrl 
has  taken  in  his  old  age  to  a  course  of  life  of  which 
he  was  innocent  during  his  married  youth  and  prime' 
of  life.  I  will  keef  your  secret  if  you  desire  it,  but 
it  must  be  as  an  exile.” 

Milson  had  so  much  experience  of  his  wife’s  good 
sense,  that  he  was  hardly  surprised,  although  greatly 
pleased,  when  she  wrote  him  from  Brighton  that  his 
word  was  quite  sufficient  for  her,  and  that  she  would 
return  to  London,  take  up  her  abode  again  with 
him,  and  wait  for  the  reply  to  the  letter  of  whieh  he 
spoke.  “  Whatever  happens,”  she  wrote,  “  1  will 


never  be  the  first  to  create  a  scandal  when  you  as* 
sure  me  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  what  the  world 
charges  on  you.  I  will  not  only  return  to  town,  but 
it  would  be  better,  if,  for  a  time,  we  were  to  silence 
people  by  being  seen  more  together  than  ever  in 
public,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  this 
mystery  will  be  cleared  up.” 

And  it  was  cleared  up.  The  telegram  from  Colo¬ 
nel  Lalier  only  reached  London  a  week  before  his 
letter,  but  it  contained  the  wonl  “  yes.”  and  that 
very  afternoon  Sir  John  anil  Lady  Milson  drove 
down  to  Kensington  and  brought  back  the  two  girls 
and  their  governess  to  dinner.  The  Miss  FaUin 
now  go  everywhere  with  Lady  Milson,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  she  has  written  to  their  father  to  say  that 
if  he  will  come  home,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  sav¬ 
ing  more  money  for  their  use,  her  husband  and  her¬ 
self  will  adopt  the  girls  during  their  life,  and  make 
them  their  heirs  when  they  die.  At  any  rate,  the 
colonel  —  now  major-general  —  is  uoming  home, 
for  his  name  is  “  up  ”  for  election  at  the  Oriental 
Club,  and  Sir  John  Milson  is  ten  years  a  younger 
man  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  He  is,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  h.ad  the  untimely  meeting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  not  taken  place,  he  would  not  even  ’ 
yet  be  rid  of  his  troubles  ;  for  be  never  would  have  ’ 
persuaded  his  old  friend  to  allow  him  to  tell  Lailj 
Milson  the  very  foolish  secret  of  which  he  was  the  ! 
unwilling  recipient,  and  the  still  more  unwilling  ! 
guardian. 


OLD-NEW  JOKES. 

BY  DR.  DORAN,  F.  8.  A. 

“  Tiierk  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  and  that 
well-useil  remark  was,  probably,  itself  without  nov¬ 
elty  when  it  became  part  of  the  chronicle  from 
which  we  derive  it.  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  not  even  our  jokes,  nor  our  fairy  stories, 
nor  our  legends.  They  all  come  to  us,  more  or  less, 
from  the  East.  The  story  of  Amphitryon,  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  Alcmena  is  the  variation  of  an  old  Hin¬ 
doo  romance,  which  tells  how  a  deity  of  the  dynas¬ 
ties  before  Olympus  put  on  mortal  shape,  and, 
assuming  the  outwanl  appearance  of  a  wamor-chief 
who  was  engaged  in  battle  far  away  from  home, 
entered  the  absentee’s  household  as  its  lawful  loni, 
and  passed  off  the  mistress  of  the  house  as  bis  law¬ 
ful  lady.  In  either  legend,  the  true  master,  when 
he  descends  in  his  proper  person  within  his  own 
circle,  and  finds  who  has  usurped  his  authority 
there,  expresses  his  most  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

And  then,  “  little  children,”  do  not  lay  the  flat¬ 
tering  unction  to  your  young  imaginations  that 
Cinderella  was  inventeil  in  these  later  days,  for  j 
your  especial  delight.  The  story  of  the  little  maid  | 
and  her  glass  slipper  is,  literally,  as  old  as  the  Py^ 
amids.  The  author  who  charmed  our  childhim 
with  the  exquisite  legend  beginning  with  “  Once 
upon  a  time,”  had  no  idea  that  the  time  referreil  to 
the  perioil  when  Egypt  told  the  hour  by  her  water- 
clocks.  When  Rossini  set  “  [/na  volta  'em  un  lie” 
and  put  in  something  more  exquisite  still  to  the 
text  “Won  piu  mesta,"  for  Madame  Colbran,  just 
half  a  century  ago,  he  had  little  idea  that  the  real 
scene  of  the  story  lay,  not  in  the  old  castle  of  Don 
Magnifico  and  the  country  seat  of  Don  Ramiro,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  before  the  first  Ramoses 
was  king.  The  whole  romance  belongs  to  a  lady 
called  Rhodope,  and  .she,  the  undoubtedly  original 
Cinderella,  lies  buried,  it  is  said,  beneath  the  oldest 
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of  the  Pyramids!  This  fact  should  be  suggestive  to 
I  tumiiicr  tourists  in  search  of  an  object. 

It  is  singular  to  find  how  soon  stories  became  old, 
even  in  early  times.  Even  the  exclamation  of  “  Joe 
Miller  1  ”  to  indicate  a  venerable  juke,  is  as  old  in 
sense,  if  not  in  sound,  as  the  days  of  tlie  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  When  Philip  was  the  Mace¬ 
donian  king,  there  was  a  club  of  wits  in  Athens 
which  met  once  a  week,  not  in  the  tavern,  but  the 
I  temple  of  Hercuk*s.  They  had  such  a  favorable 
I  opinion  of  their  own  powers,  that  they  chronicled 
!  all  their  own  jokes,  and  kings  sent  to  borrow  the 
j  book  —  “The  Book  of  the  Sixty,”  it  was  called, 

I  from  the  number  of  the  members  -r-  when  they 
j  were  depressed  by  tlxe  turn  of  politics,  or  by  their 
I  own  humors,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  laugh  and  its 
I  refreshing  influences. 

Very  many  “  good  things  ”  must  have  been  en- 
I  tered  in  this  proto-jest  book,  though  we  do  not 
I  know  what  they  were.  For  a  time  they  served  the 
purpose  of  “  diners-out,”  and  of  men  who  canned  no 
{  wit  about  with  them,  save  wliat  was  contained  in 
I  their  memory  of  the  wit  of  others.  The  volume, 

I  however,  became  so  familiar  through  its  contents 
being  circulated  abroail,  viva  voce,  that  the  hearers 
at  la-st  got  weary  of  it,  and  whenever  a  dull  fellow 
sought  to  derive  some  brilliancy  by  repeating  one 
j  of  the  oil-told  stories,  he  was  met  by  a  general  cry 
:  of  “  Come,  that ’s  an  old  Sixty  1  ”  And  our  best 
jukes  are  pretty  well  as  old  as  the  volume  in  rpies- 
tion.  For  example,  we  ascribe  to  Theodore  Ilook 
the  merit  of  mischievous  originality  in  the  “  Berners 
Street  Hoax,”  whereby  he  brought  a  thousand  or 
two  of  people,  besides  horses  and  carriages,  into  one 
I  street,  and  making  towards  one  house,  at  one  and 
'the  same  moment.  Now,  the  honor  of  originality 
iu  this  matter  belongs  to  one  Ciphisodorus,  who  ad¬ 
vertised  fur  thousands  of  day-laborers  to  repair  to  a 
certain  street  in  Egypt,  at  a  certain  hour.  This 
wsg  enjoyed  from  a  secure  hiding-place  all  the 
“fun”  he  expected  from  witnessing  the  confusion 
in  a  narrow  street  caused  by  crowds  of  disappointed 
men  fighting  their  way  out  against  crowds  of  hope¬ 
ful  men  fighting  their  way  in. 

There  is  scarcely  a  modem  illustration  of  witty 
or  humorous  Irish  simplicity  which  is  not,  at  leaM, 
as  old  as  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
Uierocles,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  At  that  early  period  men  laughed  at  the 
simpleton  who  resolved  never  to  go  into  the  water 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim ;  or  at  him  who  wished 
himself  as  speechless  as  the  sick  man  from  whom  he 
could  obtain  no  repl^,  in  order  that  be  might  return 
the  invalid's  incivility ;  or  at  that  other  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  keep  his  horse  alive  without  food,  and 
who  failed  just  at  the  moment  of  success  by  the 
obstinate  brute  dying.  Greeks  laughed,  long  before 
Irishmen,  at  their  respectively  alleged  fellow-coun- 
trynun  who  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sample  of 
tlie  house  be  bad  to  sell.  The  Hibernian  who 
shut  his  eyes  before  a  looking-glass,  that  be  might 
tee  how  be  looked  when  he  was  asleep ;  who  bought 
a  crow,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the 
bird  lived  a  couple  of  centuries;  who,  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck,  clung  to  an  anchor,  to  save  himself  from 
drowning ;  and  who  remarked  to  a  friend  who  rea¬ 
sonably  denied  the  asserted  fact  of  his  reported 
death,  that  the  fact  had  been  vouched  for  by  one 
who  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  he  who  d^enied 
it,  —  that  Hibernian  is  an  old  Greek  in  modern 
guise,  and  the  Greek,  as  in  the  storv  of  Amphit¬ 
ryon,  is  believed  to  be  indebted  to  a  Tlindoo  prede¬ 


cessor,  who  may,  probably,  turn  am!  “  Chin,  chin  I  ” 
to  the  original  inventor  of  the  story  in  Pekin  1 

Although  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  traits  of 
simplicity  have  been  transferred  in  modern  tiiiics  to 
Irishmen,  the  Scots  Jiave  come  in  for  a  share,  nut 
only  taking  the  joke,  but  naming  a  Scottish  indi¬ 
vidual  as  the  hero  of  it  One  of  the  ancient  stories 
in  Hierocli«  is  thus  appropriated  in  the  north: 
“  Duncan  M’Girder  wanted  to  use  liis  mare,  by 
degrees,  to  live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had 
put  her  on  a  straw  a  day,  the  poor  thing  died.” 

This  is  the  Hierocles  story  which  was  appropri¬ 
ated  and  made  a  fable  of  by  the  writer  who  is 
known  to  us  as  i£sop,  and  which  has  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  every  country  in  the  world.  There 
would  rcally  seem  to  be  nothing  new;  tramways 
aro  found  in  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  the  balloon 
flies  in  idea  through  many  a  classical  story ;  the 
telegraph,  under  another  form,  flashed  intelligence 
from  one  district  to  another  of  the  ancient  world ; 
and  even  our  choicest  classical  traditions  have  vari¬ 
ous  homes.  When  Europeans  first  arrived  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  they  found  Hero  and  Leander 
a  local  legend,  with  the  slight  difference  that  it  was 
the  lady  who  dashed  through  the  flood  to  meet  the 
dusky  lover,  who  quietly  held  the  lamp  to  guide 
lier  to  the  trysting-place. 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  way  in 
which  errors  still  spring  up,  like  weeds,  on  the  spot 
where  the  original  seed  was  sown.  Not  many 
months  ago,  the  Times’  correspondent  in  Paris  com¬ 
municated  to  that  paper  the  translation  of  a  letter 
which  had  just  appeared  in  a  French  provincial 
journal,  as  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
modern  Gaul.  The  sample  was  afforded  by  a  let¬ 
ter,  allegedly  written  by  a  soldier  in  hospital  to  his 
colonel,  who  had  sent  to  the  invalid  the  news  of  his 
father’s  death.  The  soldier’s  epistle  was  to  this 
effect :  “  Colonel :  I  thank  you  for  the  death  of 
my  father.  It ’s  an  accident,  like  any  other ;  let 
us  hope,  however,  that  it  will  have  no  bad  con- 

scqiiences . I  have  just  broken  my  leg,  with 

which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient 
servant  1  ”  Now,  this  sample  of  modern  French 
simplicity  and  humor  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  French 
jest-book,  and  that  will  give  it  an  age  of  several 
centuries. 

But  authors,  journalists,  and  critics  at  home 
occasionally  err,  even  like  their  brethren  abroad. 
The  Examiner  recently  reviewed  a  book  called 
“  The  Campaigner  at  Home,”  by  Shirley.  In  that 
book  the  author  states  that  a  clergyman  —  a  friend 
of  his  —  had  assured  him  that  he  had  recently  met 
with  a  Siimple  of  ignorance  which  had  sorely  dis¬ 
tressed  him.  Encountering  a  stranger  girl  in  his 
parish,  the  clergyman  asked  her  whose  child  she 
was ;  to  which  she  answered  that  she  was  “  the 
child  of  wrath  ” ;  and  on  being  asked  where  she 
.was  born,  she  as  readily  replied,  “  born  in  sin.” 
Now,  what  a  respectable  clerg)  man  relates,  to  an 
equally  respectable  author,  as  a  trait  of  his  recent 
experiences,  must  be  true ;  but  the  singularity  is, 
that  the  Examiner,  whose  critics  are  not  wanting  in 
acuteness  and  long  memories,  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  this  story,  now  cited  by  it  as  new,  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  own  columns  between  forty  and  fitly 
years  ago.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  invention  of  it  is 
Ilue  to  the  felicitous  humor  of  Leigh  Hunt 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  referring  to  a  literary  friend,  who 
would  seem  to  have  lacked  the  usual  modesty  by 
which  literary  men  are  distinguished.  This  is  illus- 
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charscter  to  the  celestial  depths  in  those  coun- 
tries.” 

But  the  stars  are  not  wanting  in  real  colors,  caused 
by  peculiarities  in  the  quality  of  the  light  which 
they  emit  towards  us.  In  tropical  countries  the  col¬ 
ors  of  the  stars  form  a  very  obvious  and  a  very 
beautiful  phenomenon.  The  whole  heaven  seems 
set  with  variously  colored  gems.  In  our  latitudes, 
none  but  the  brightest  stars  exhibit  distinctly  marked 
colors  to  the  naked  eye.  Sirius,  Regulus,  and  Spica 
are  white  stars ;  Betelmux,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus, 
and  Aniares  are  red;  rrocyon,  Capella,  and  the 
Pole-star  are  yellow;  Castor  exhibits  a  slightly 
green  tint ;  while  Vega  and  Altair  are  bluish.  An- 
tares  which  we  have  described  as  a  red  star,  pre¬ 
sents  when  carefully  watched  a  greenish  scintillation 
so  peculiar  as  to  have  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
astronomers.  The  green  tint  of  Castor  bad  been 
found  to  arise  fVom  the  fact  that  the  star  is  double, 
and  one  of  the  components  green.  But,  for  a  long 
while,  powerful  instruments  failed  to  exhibit  a  com¬ 
panion  to  Antares.  At  length  General  Mitchell, 
with  the  great  refractor  of  the  Cincinnati  Observa¬ 
tory,  detected  a  minute  green  companion  to  this 
brilliant  red  star,  —  the  Sirius  of  red  stars  as  it  has 
been  termed. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  stars  which  present  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  colors  to  the  naked  eye  in  our  lati¬ 
tudes,  are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  in  the  tele¬ 
scope  that  our  observers  have  to  seek  for  a  full  view 
of  the  delicate  phenomenon  of  colored  stars. 
When  a  survey  is  made  of  the  heavens  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  telescope,  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  careful 
attention  are  revealed  to  the  observer.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  no  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
which  are  decidedly  blue  or  green.  The  ancients, 
also,  recognized  only  red  and  white  stars.  In  the 
telescope,  this  peculiarity  is  still  observable  when 
single  stars  only  are  looked  at  We  meet  with 
some  telescopic  stars  the  depth  of  whose  red  color 
is  remarkable.  There  are  stars  of  a  fiery  red,  of  a 
deep  blood-red,  and  of  a  full  orange  color.  There  is 
a  well-known  star  entitled  the  “  garnet  star.”  And, 
in  fact,  every  variety  of  color,  from  white  through 
yellow  and  orange  to  a  deep  almost  dusky  red,  is 
met  with  among  the  single  nxed  stars.  But  there 
is  no  instance  throughout  the  whole  heavens  of  a 
single  green,  blue,  or  violet  star. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  examine 
those  double,  triple,  and  multiple  stars,  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employ¬ 
ments  of  the  amateur  telescopist. 

Amongst  these  systems  we  meet  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  many  colors  which  are  not 
seen  in  the  rainbow,  such  as  fawn-color,  lilac,  j^Ay, 
and  so  on.  “  The  attentive  observation  of  the 
double  stars,”  writes  the  celebrated  Struve  (who 
detected  3,000  of  these  objects),  “  teaches  us  that 
besides  those  that  are  white,  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  to  be  met  with.”  “  Here  we  have  a 
green  star  with  a  deep  blood-red  companion,  there 
an  orange  primary  accompanied  by  a  purple  or  in¬ 
digo-blue  satellite.  White  is  found  mixed  with  light 
or  dark  red,  purple,  ruby,  or  vermilion.”  Some¬ 
times  a  single  ^’Stem  offers  at  one  view  many  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  remarkable 
group  detected  by  Sir  John  Hertchel  within  the 
Southern  Crow.  It  is  composed  of  no  less  than  110 
stars,  which,  seen  in  a  telescope  of  sufficient  size, 
appear,  Herschel  tells  us,  like  “  a  casket  of  variously 
colored  precious  stones.” 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of  the  collocations 


of  color,  that  we  may  trace  the  presence  of  a  law 
of  distribution,  if  snch  exist. 

We  have  said  that  blue  stars  are  not  met  with 
singly  in  the  heavens.  Among  double  stars  they 
are  common  enougl),  But  they  are  generally  small. 
When  the  larger  star  or  primary  is  not  white  it  is 
usually  either  red  or  yellow  ;  theu  the  smaller  star 
—  or  satellite,  as  we  may  term  it  —  is  frequently 
blue  or  green.  But  this  is  so  far  frqm  being  a  law 
without  exception  that  the  more  common  case  is  to 
find  both  ;tars  similarly  tinted.  Amongst  596  bright 
“doubles,”  Struve  found  375  whose  components 
were  similarly  colored,  101  whose  compionents  pre¬ 
sented  colors  belonging  to  the  same  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  only  120  in  which  the  colors  were 
totally  different. 

Amongst  double  stars  whose  components  are 
similarly  tinted,  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
white,  yellow,  or  red.  But  there  are  some  instances 
of  double  blue  stars ;  and  there  is  in  the  southern 
heavens  a  group  containing  a  multitude  of  stars,  all 
blue. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
blue  colors  seen  in  multiple  systems  are  due  to  the 
mere  effect  of  contrast.  In  some  cases  this  may 
happen,  however ;  or  at  any  rate  the  efiect  of  con- 
tra.st  may  intensify  the  colors  of  each  component  of 
a  “complementary  double.”  There  is  one  very 
charming  instance  of  complementary  colors  in  a 
double  star  which  may  be  separated  with  a  teles¬ 
cope  of  very  low  power.  We  refer  to  the  star 
Albireo  on  the  beak  of  the  Swan.  The  compo¬ 
nents  of  this  star  are  orange  and  blue,  the  tints 
being  well  pronounced.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  one  of  the  components  is  hidden  the  other  still 
preserves  its  color,  though  not  quite  so  distinctly  as 
when  both  are  seen  together.  Another  “  comple¬ 
mentary  double”  is  the  star  y  Andromedae.  The 
primary  is  red,  the  smaller  star  green.  In  very 
powerful  telescopies  the  smaller  compionent  is  found 
to  be  itself  double,  and  doubts  exist  among  astron¬ 
omers  whether  the  two  minute  compionents  of  the 
lesser  star  are  both  green,  or  one  blue  and  the  other 
yellow.  There  is  another  double  star  very  beauti¬ 
ful  in  a  powerful  telescopie.  This  is  the  star  t 
Bodtis,  on  the  Herdsman’s  belt ;  it  is  called  also 
Mirach,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty  Pul- 
cherissima.  The  components  are  nearly  equal, — 
orange,  the  other  a  delicate  emerald  green. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  revealed  by  the 
careful  observation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  that  their 
color  is  not  unchangeable. 

We  may  begin  at  once  with  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  —  Sirius.  This  star  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  red  star.  To  its  fiery  hue  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  ascribed  the  pieculiar  influence  assigned  to 
it  by  ancient  astronomers.  At  present  Sirius  is 
brilliantly  and  unmistakably  white. 

We  have  not  such  decisive  evidence  in  the  case 
of  any  other  noted  star.  But  among  telescopic 
stars,  there  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
changes.  There  are  two  double  stars,  described 
by  the  elder  Herschel  as  white,  which  now  exhibit 
golden-yellow  primaries  and  greenish  satellites. 
That  careful  observer,  Admirm  Smyth,  records 
also  that  one  of  the  compionents  of  a  double  star 
in  Hercules  changed,  in  twelve  years,  “  from  yellow, 
through  gray,  cherry-red,  and  egregious  red,  to 
yellow  again.” 

The  questions  may  well  be  asked,  whence  do  the 
stars  derive  their  distinctions  of  color  ?  and  by  what 
processes  do  their  colors  change  ?  To  these  ques- 
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tions  modern  discoveries  have  supplied  answers  [ 
which,  if  not  complete,  arc  well  worth  listening  ta 
It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  stars  are  in 
reality  suns.  It  had  been  shown  that  their  distance 
from  us  must  be  so  enormous  as  to  enable  us  to 
assign  to  them  an  intrinsic  brilliancy  folly  equal  in 
some  instances,  anti  in  others  far  superior,  to  that  j 
of  our  own  sun.  Nothing  remained  but  that  we 
should  have  some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  light 
they  emit  is  similar  to  that  which  we  received  from 
the  sun.  This  evidence  has  been  supplied,  though 
only  of  late  years. 

We  cannot  here  enter  at  lcnp;th  into  an  account 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Kirchhoff  and  Kunsen 
which  have  enabled  astronomers  to  analyze  the 
light  emitted  from  the  celestial  bodies.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  there 
are  observed  fine  dark  lines  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  streak  of  light,  and  that  these  lines  have  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vapors  of 
certain  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
proof  depends  on  the  e.xact  correspondence  of  num¬ 
bers  of  these  lines,  grouped  in  a  comple.\  manner 
(so  as  entirely  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  mere 
chance  accoi^ance)  with  the  oright  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  light  from  the  vapors  of  those  ele¬ 
ments.  When  once  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  had 

ftroved  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  the  same  set  of 
ines  either  as  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground  or  as 
dark  lines  on  a  brilliant  spectrum,  all  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning  in  the  solar  spectrum  disappeared  at 
once. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  sun’s  atmosphere 
there  are  present  the  vapors  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  besides  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  other  metals.  But  the  vapors  of  tin,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  do  not  appt^ar  to  be  present  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
dark  lines  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

But  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extend  these 
researches  to  the  fixed  stars.  Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr. 
Aliller  have  done  this  successfully,  and  their  dis¬ 
coveries  afford  a  means  of  assigning  very  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  colors  of  the  brighter  stars.  By 
analogy  also  we  may  extend  a  similar  interpretation 
to  the  colors  of  stars  not  bright  enough  to  give  a 
spectrum  which  can  be  satisfactorily  e.xamined. 

Let  us  take  first  the  brilliant  Sirius.  This  star 
belongs  to  the  southern  half  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  although  it.  becomes  visible  at  certain  seasons 
in  our  latitude,  it  never  rises  very  high  above  the 
horizon.  In  fact,  at  its  highest,  —  that  is,  when 
due  south,  —  it  is  only  twenty-two  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  or  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  way  from 
the  horizon  to  the  point  immediately  overhead. 
This  peculiarity  somewhat  interferes  with  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  star  by  a  method  so  delicate  as  that 
applied  by  the  celebrated  physicists  we  have  named. 
On  the  other  hand  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  Sirius 
makes  some  amends  for  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
disturbances.  By  selecting  very  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunities,  Huggins  and  Miller  were  able  to  analyze 
the  star's  spectrum,  with  the  following  result :  — 

The  atmosphere  around  Sirius  eontalns  sodium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  hydrogen,  and  probably  iron. 

Tbe  whole  speetrum  is  covered  by  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  faint  and  fine  lines,  indicating  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  substances  vaporized  in  the  star’s  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally  strong  as  corn- 
pa^  with  the  solar  spectnim,  all  the  metallic  lines 
being  remarkably  faint. 


Tills  last  circumstance  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  j 
since  it  is  a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  while  stars,  I 
—  so  that  we  begin  already  to  find  a  hint  respecting  j 
the  source  of  color  or  of  the  absence  of  color  in  j 
stars.  I 

Take  next  an  orange-red  star,  the  brilliant  Betel- 
geux.  The  spectrum  of  this  star  was  very  carefully 
analyzed  by  Me.ssrs.  Huggins  and  Miller.  They 
marked  down  the  places  of  two  or  three  hundred 
lines,  and  measured  the  position  of  no  less  than 
eighty.  They  found  that  sodium,  magnesium,  cal¬ 
cium,  iron,  and  bismuth  are  pre  ent  in  the  star’s  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  the  two  strong  lines  which  note  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  are  wanting. 

Take  next  the  yellow  star,  Pollux.  The  observ¬ 
ers  were  not  able  to  obtain  very  satisfactory  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  star  ;  but  they  established  the  presence 
of  sodium  and  magnesium  in  the  star’s  atmosphere; 
and  again  the  strong  lines  of  hydrogen  were  found 
to  be  missing. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  red  and 
yellow  stars  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
hydrogen  from  their  atmospheres.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  noted  red  star  Alderbaran,  the  spectrum 
of  which  was  very  carefully  anal^'zed  by  Huggins 
and  Miller,  was  found  to  exhibit  the  two  lines 
of  hydrogen  with  perfect  distinctness.  This  star 
exhibited  a  richness  in  the  construction  of  its  atmos¬ 
phere  not  presented  by  any  other.  The  elements 
proved  to  be  present  are  sodium,  magnesium,  calci¬ 
um,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mer¬ 
cury.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  this  or  any  other 
case,  that  other  elements  might  not  by  a  sufficiently 
laborious  scrutiny  be  proved  to  exist  in  tbe  star’s  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  observations  required,  says  Mr. 
Huggins,  “  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  and 
necessarily  limited  to  the  stronger  lines  of  each 
spectrum.” 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above  short  list  of 
examples,  that  a  considerable  variety  exists  In  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  of 
Itself  affords  a  suggestive  hint  respecting  the  true 
explanation  of  the  variety  of  color  which  we  have 
described.  And  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  white 
stars  the  hydrogen  lines  arc  singularly  strong,  while 
the  metallic  lines  are  as  singularly  weak,  is  yet 
more  to  the  point.  Sirius  was  a  red  star.  Was  it 
at  that  time  unlike  present  red  stars  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  more  probable  that,  if  there  had  existed  in 
those  days  a  Huggins  or  a  Miller,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  used  so  successfully  by  these  observers  had 
,  been  invented,  it  would  have  been  found  that  Sirius 
did  not  —  when  a  red  star  —  present  peculiarities 
now  observed  only  in  white  stars  ? 

We  recognize,  then,  the  influence  of  time  upon 
the  spectrum  of  this  celebrated  star,  as  probably 
tending  to  render  the  lines  of  hydrogen  more  dis¬ 
tinct  than  of  ^ore,  and  the  lines  of  the  metallic 
elements  less  distinct.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
such  a  change  ?  Suppose  a  chemist,  for  example, 
observing  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  a  compound  body,  should  notice 
that  the  lines  of  some  elements  slowly  increased  in 
dutinctness,  while  the  lines  of  others  grew  fainter, 
how  would  he  interpret  such  a  phenomenon  ?  If 
we  remembered  only  that  the  darx  lines  are  due  to 
the  absorptive  effect  of  the  vapor  they  correspond 
to,  on  light  which  is  trying,  so  to  speak,  to  pass 
through  the  vapor,  we  might  readily  jump  at  a  con¬ 
clusion,  and  answer  that  the  extent  of  absorptive 
vapor  is  increasing  when  the  lines  are  growing  more 
distinct,  and  vice  oersd. 
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But  we  must  also  consider  that  these  lines  are 
partly  the  effect  of  contrast.  The  lime-light  held 
tefore  the  sun’s  disc  appears  black,  though  so  daz- 
iling  when  seen  alone.  It  may  be,  therefore,  —  or 
rather  we  may  say  it  certainly  is  the  case,  —  that 
those  parts  of  the  spectral  streak  which  seem  dark, 
are  in  reality  luminous ;  or,  —  which^s  merely  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  —  that  the  va¬ 
pors  which  absorb  light  from  the  solar  beams,  send 
us  light  of  their  own.  And  so  with  stars.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  tills  difficulty  to  contend  against,  — 
that  there  is  no  power  of  determining  whether  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  line,  or  of  a  set  of  lines, 
is  due  to  a  variation  in  the  light-giving  power  of  the 
corresponding  vapor,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  vapor  whose  absorptive  effects  produce  the 
lines. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  Mr.  Huggins* 
examination  of  a  temporary  star  which  appeared 
last  year,  that  the  increase  of  light,  —  for  it  was 
only  the  abnormal  brilliancy  of  the  star  which  was 
really  temporary,  —  was  due  to  a  sudden  outburst 
of  inflamed  hydrogen,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more 
probable  that  the  incandescent  vapors  of  stars  burn 
with  variable  brilliancy,  than  that  they  vary  in 
quantitative  distribution. 

As  regards  the  constant  colors  of  different  stars, 
we  are  enabled  at  any  rate  to  deduce  negative  re¬ 
sults. 

For  instance,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the  theory 
started  some  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  astrono- 
He  supposed  that  the  colors  of  a  star  are  due 


to  the  proper  motions  of  the  star,  acting  so  as  —  in 
effect  —  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  waves  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  star  to  the  earth,  just  as  the 
'  apparent  breadth  cf  sea-waves  would  be  greater  or 
less  to  a  swimmer  according  as  he  swam  with  or 
against  their  course.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
effects  of  a  motion  rapid  enough  to  produce  such  a 
change  would  be  to  shift  the  position  of  the  whole 
spectrum,  —  and  thi?  change,  though  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  color,  would  be  readily  detected  by 
a  reference  to  the  spectral  lines. 

Another  theory  —  that  the  orange  and  red  tints 
indicate  a  lower  degree  of  temperature,  must  also 
be  dismissed.  For  we  have  seen  that  the  spectra 
of  red  stars  indicate  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  nothing  but  an  exceed¬ 


ingly  high  temperature  could  vaporize  these, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  difference  of  tint  is  due  to 
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the  different  arrangement  of  the  dark  lines,  —  in 
other  words,  to  an  absolute  difference  of  physical 
constitution.  “  There  is  a  striking  difference,” 
remarks  Huggins.  “  between  the  effect  on  the  color 
of  a  star  of  such  closely  grouped  and  very  dark 
lines  in  the  green  and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  of 
Betelgeux,  an<l  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius,  in  which  the  dark  lines  are  faint, 
and  wholly  unequal  to  produce  any  notice.able  sub¬ 
duing  of  the  blue  and  green  rays.” 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  the  peculiarities 
presented  by  the  double  stars.  We  have  seen  that 
amongst  the  components  of  these  there  are  observed 
some  which  present  a  distinct  blue  color.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  analyze  some  of  these  with 
the  spectroscope.  We  have  spoken  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  double  star  Albireo,  the  components  of  which 
are  orange  and  blue.  Both  have  been  analyzed,  — 
with  this  result,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  orange 
component  was  remarkable  for  the  great  strength 
of  the  lines  in  the  green,  blue,  and  violet,  while  the 
spectrum  of  the  blue  component  is  equally  remark¬ 


able  for  the  great  number  of  groups  of  fine  lines  in 
the  orange  and  yellow. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  complementary  colors 
observed  in  certain  double  stars,  indicate  a  sort  of 
complementary  distribution  between  the  two  stars 
of  elements  which  in  our  own  sun  are  associated 
equably  and  intimately. 

And  we  must  note  here  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  some  have  supposed,  that, 
if  there  are  systems  of  worlds  circulating  around 
such  double  suns,  there  should  be  any  remarkable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  light  distributed  to  the 
planets,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  sun.  Sir  John  Ilei^hel  has  spoken  of 
“  the  charming  contrasts  and  grateful  vicissitudes,  — 
a  red  or  a  green  day,  for  instance,  alternating  with 
a  white  one,  or  with  darkness,  according  as  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  stars  should  be  almve  the 
horizon.”  But  if  the  dependent  orbs  swept  in  very 
wide  circuits  about  their  double  sun,  they  would 
receive  white  light  during  nearly  the  whole  of  each 
of  their  days,  since  it  would  only  be  during  a  brief 
interval  that  either  sun  would  be  visible  alone  above 
the  horizon. 

Of  the  deeply  colored  stars  which  are  visible 
with  the  telescope,  none  have  been  found  suffi¬ 
ciently  brilliant  to  admit  of  analysis. 

A  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  modern  observer  which  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  Many  of  the  regularly  variable  stars, 
when  passing  into  their  phase  of  minimum  bright¬ 
ness,  exhibit  a  ruddy  tinge  which  is  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  instruments  of  adequate  power.  It  does  not 
seem  easy  to  explain  this  as  due  to  any  change  in 
the  vaporous  constitution  of  a  variable  star,  —  since 
it  seems  difficult  to  show  why  such  changes  should 
occur  at  regular  intervals.  It  would  appear  to  be 
more  probable  that,  in  general,  these  changes  are 
due,  either  to  the  rotation  of  the  star  itself,  and 
the  presentation,  in  a  cyclic  order,  of  the  different 
parts  of  an  unetiually  illuminated  globe,  or  to  the 
revolution  round  the  star  of  an  extensive  vapiorous 
mass,  whose  interposition  cuts  off  from  us  at  regular 
intervals  a  portion  of  the  star’s  light. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  number  of  the 
known  variable  stars  are  red  or  orange.  There  is 
one  notable  exception,  however,  for  Algol  —  the 
celebrated  variable  in  Medusa’s  head  —  is  a  white 
star. 

It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stars  with  any  efficient  “  color-tester  ”  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  many  cases  of  variation  in  color. 
Admiral  Smyth  adopted  a  chromatic  scale  of  color 
—  but  a  test  of  this  sort  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Opaque  colors  generally  vary  with  time,  so  that  it 
is  iin{)ossible  to  say  that  two  observers,  even  if  they 
have  used  the  same  strip  of  colored  discs,  have  real¬ 
ly  made  observations  fairly  comparable  inter  se. 
And  it  is  fiirther  to  be  not^  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  find  a  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the 
comparison  of  stars,  or  brilliants,  with  opaque  color- 
scales.  An  ingenious  astronomer  has  suggested  the 
use  of  chemical  solutions,  which  can  always  be  re¬ 
produced  with  certainty;  and  he  has  described  a 
method  for  forming  an  artificial  star  in  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope,  and  for  gradually  varying  the 
color  of  the  star  until  it  should  coincide  with  that  of 
a  fixed  star  whose  color  we  may  desire  to  determine. 
The  great  objection  to'  the  plan  is  its  complexity. 
Colored  glasses,  through  which  a  small  white  disc 
within  the  telescope  might  be  illuminated  (just  as 
the  wires  are  illuminated  in  the  ordinary  transit  tele- 
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scope),  would  serve  the  same  purpose  much  more 
simply.  The  inquiry  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  is  no  field  of  labor  open  to  the  ama¬ 
teur  telescopist  which  affords  a  better  promise  of 
original  discoveries  than  the  search  for  sucli  varia¬ 
tions  as  we  have  described. 


MY  MONKEYS. 

%Y  FRANK  BUCKLAND. 

I  DO  not  think  that  we  take  sufficient  notice  of 
what  may  hi  *ropcrl^  called  the  mind  of  animals. 
There  ii  T'>..ething  which  regulates  their  actions  and 
thoughts,  which  is  certainly  a  degree  higher  than 
instinct ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  faculty  which  I  am 
so  fond  of  studying.  The  monkeys  at  the  Zodlogi- 
cr.l  Gardens  are  very  interesting  animals ;  but 
they  are  not,  so  to  speak,  civilized  ;  they  have  only 
their  own  relatives  as  associates,  and  they  have 
not  learned  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  polite 
society. 

I  have  two  little  monkeys  that  are  really  half 
educated,  and  are  almost  fit  to  go  up  for  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination.  Their  original  home  was  the 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  their  scientific  name  is  Cer- 
copUhectis  PetaurUta,  or  the  Vaulting  Monkey  ;  but 
their  familiar  names  are  Susev  and  Jenny.  They 
differ  much  in  disposition.  Jenny  is  the  older  of 
the  two,  and  is  much  more  sedate  and  grave  in  man¬ 
ner.  She  will  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  warming  her¬ 
self  like  an  old  woman  on  a  cold  day,  while  Susey 
scampers  about  the  room  like  a  mad  thing.  From 
Jenny’s  peculiar  quiet  and  sometimes  very  disagree¬ 
able  and  cross  manner,  when  in  any  way  “  put  out,” 
she  is  generally  known  as  "  the  Hag.”  She  was 
present^  to  me  by  a  friend  in  the  War  Office. 
Susey  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jamrack,  the  well-known 
animal  dealer  in  Kadclifie  Highway,  to  be  sold  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  saw  her  here  in  the  cage 
lying  on  her  side  breathing  very  hard,  and  very, 
very  ill ;  in  fact,  in  another  hour  or  two  she  would 
have  been  dead.  Knowing  Jamrack,  with  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  permission,  I  volunteered  to  take  Susey 
liomc,  and  see  if  she  could  be  cured.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards  Jamrack  came  to  my  house  for  his 
monkey,  and  seeing  she  was  so  ill,  said  it  “  was  no 
use  taking  her,  she  would  die.”  Accordingly  he 
said  I  coukI  keep  her  “  at  the  price  of  a  dead  mon¬ 
key,  for  she  was  as  good  as  dead.” 

Mrs.  Buckland  took  invalid  Susey  in  hand,  and 
by  means  of  |iort  wine,  beef  tea,  and  hot  flannels, 
Susey  after  a  while  recovered  ;  but  she  is  not  over 
strong  even  now.  Her  features  were  much  pinched 
by  her  illness,  and  slight  traces  of  this  still  remain, 
though  she  is  very  lively  and  fearfully  mischievous. 
Susey  and  the  Hag”  are  always  dressed  like  two 
sisters  going  to  a  ball,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  person  who  does  not  know  them  well  to  tell  them 
apart.  They  are  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  big 
gui  nearpig ;  the^  have  green  heads,  very  handsome 
white  beards,  with  a  snow-white  spot  on  the  nose, 
and  brilliant  lustrous  brown  eyes ;  the  cheeks  are 
beautifully  marked  with  silk-like  black  hairs ;  the 
ears  are  well  turned,  and  very  small.  On  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head  there  are  markings  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  “  plate  bonnets  ”  worn  by  ladies ;  be¬ 
low,  the  monkeys  “  wear  their  own  hair,”  and  not 
chignons.  They  are  always,  summer  and  winter, 
dressed  in  seasonable  garments;  their  wardrobe 
consists  of  three  sets  of  dresses.  1st.  Their  com¬ 
mon  winter  dress  of  thick  white  flannel,  trimmed 


with  red  braid,  and  peg-top  sleeves,  with  large 
capes;  in  these  they  look  like  the  old-fashioned 
“  Charlies,”  or  night-watchmen.  2d.  Their  “  sec¬ 
ond  best  ”  dresses  are  of  green  baize  without  capes, 
made  to  fit  quite  tight,  like  a  friar’s  frock,  tied  on 
round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  girdle  of  ornamental 
ribbon  or  patent  leather  strap. 

They  never  —  like  the  casuals  at  the  workhouse 
—  attempt  to  tear  their  dresses  off ;  but  it  is  a  great 
treat  for  them  to  be  undressed  and  put  before  the 
fire,  and  have  a  good  scratch,  after  which  their  fur 
is  brushed  with  a  soft  brush.  They  very  soon  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  have  their  clothes  put  on 
again,  for  they  are  most  sensitive  to  cold.  Their 
best  dress  for  summer  evenings,  at  tea  or  dessert, 
when  “  company  is  coming,”  is  a  gn^en  velvet  dress, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  like  the  huntsman  of  the 
Queen’s  staghounds.  “  When  at  meals  ”  as  chil¬ 
dren  say,  they  wear,  if  they  are  “  dressed  for  a  par¬ 
ty,”  white  cambric  pinafores,  with  lace  round  the 
sleeves. 

Under  their  dresses  theSr  chests  are  carefulljr 
wrapped  round  with  warm  flannel,  sewed  on.  In 
very  cold  weather  they  have  an  extra  thickness  of 
flannel.  I  feel  convinceil  that  all  valuable  iiioiikeyi 
should  be  dressed  in  this  way,  and  that  this  plan 
should  always  be  adopted  at  the  Zoological,  espec¬ 
ially  with  the  ourangs,  chimpanzees,  spider  mon¬ 
keys,  and  other  rare  and  costly  specimens. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  para¬ 
sites,  or  of  aiw  un[)leasant  smell,  about  Susey  or 
“  the  Hag.”  They  have  two  cages,  —  a  day  cage 
and  a  night  cage.  The  day  cage  is  a  large  wire 
cage,  with  a  rope  on  which  they  can  swing;  the 
night  cage  is  like  a  dormouse  cage,  only,  of  course, 
of  a  larger  size.  They  go  into  the  box  at  the  end 
and  tumble  themselves  up  in  the  hay,  with  which 
the  box  is  nearly  filled.  A  cover  is  also  put  over 
the  cage,  to  keep  tliein  warm  all  night. 

The  moment  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning  in 
my  museum  the  servant  puts  the  monkeys  in  tueir 
night  cage  before  it,  and  directly  I  come  down  to 
breakfast  I  let  them  out.  They  are  only  allowed  to 
be  loose  in  my  museum,  as  they  do  so  much  mis¬ 
chief,  and  in  my  museum  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
the  mischief  they  do.  The  moment  the  door  of  the 
cage  is  opened  they  both  rush  out  like  rockets,  and 
“  the  Hag  ”  goes  immediately  to  the  fender  and 
warms  herself,  like  a  goo<l  monkey,  as  she,  being 
older,  seems  to  know  that  if  she  misbehaves  herself 
she  will  have  to  be  put  back  into  her  cage.  Susey, 
on  the  contrary,  rushes  round  the  room  with  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  a  swallow,  and  takes  observations  as  to  what 
mischief  she  can  do.  The  first  part  of  her  day’s 
work  is  to  steal  the  sugar,  and,  if  possible,  upset  the 
sugar-basin  on  to  the  floor,  in  order  that  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  scramble  she  may  get  more  lumps  than  by  the 
regulation  progress  of  stealing  a  lump  at  a  time.  I 
have  had  so  many  sugar-basins  broken,  that  I  now 
use  the  commonest  one  I  can  buy,  of  thick  glass, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  foot  is  broken  away 
even  from  this.  If  Susey  cannot  upset  the  basin 
with  her  paws,  she  will  kick  at  it  with  her  hind 
legs  as  she  tries  to  escape  me  when  I  ofler  to  catch 
her. 

Having  poured  out  the  tea,  1  open  the  Times 
newspaper  quite  wide,  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
its  contents.  If  I  do  not  watch  her  carefully,  Su¬ 
sey  goes  behind  the  chair  on  to  the  book-shelf,  and 
comes  crash,  with  Ldotard-like  jump  into  the  middle 
of  the  Times,  like  a  fox-hunter  charging  at  a  five- 
barred  gate.  Of  course,  she  cannot  go  through  the 
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Times,  but  she  takes  h«r  ehance  of  a  fall  somewhere, 
and  her  great  aim  seems  to  perform  the  double  feat 
of  knocking  the  Times  out  of  my  hand  and  iipset- 
!  ting  the  teacup  and  its  contents,  or,  better  still,  the 
teapot  on  to  the  floor.  Lately,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
nhe  did  not  calculate  her  fall  right,  but  she  put  her 
foot  into  the  hot  tea  and  stung  herself  smartly,  and 
i  tills  seems  to  have  had  the  efiect  of  making  her 
more  careful  for  the  future.  All  the  day  of  this 
!;  misfortune  she  walked  upon  her  heels,  and  not  upon 
1 1  her  toes  as  usual. 

“  The  ilag  ”  will  also  steal,  but  this  in  a  more 
quiet  manner.  She  is  especially  fond  of  sardines 
in  oil,  and  I  generally  let  her  steal  them,  because 
I  the  oil  docs  her  good,  though  the  servants  complain 
I  of  the  marks  of  her  oily  feet  upon  the  cloth,  l^me- 
!  times  the  two  make  up  a  “  stealing  party.”  A  few 
'  mornings  since  1  was  in  a  particular  hurry,  having 
to  go  away  on  duty  by  train.  I  left  the  breakfast 
I  things  for  a  moment,  and  in  an  instant  Suscy 
matched  up  a  broiled  leg  of  pheasant  and  bolted 
I  with  it,  —  carried  it  under  her  arm  round  and  round 
the  room,  after  the  fashion  of  the  clown  in  the  pan¬ 
tomime.  While  I  was*  hunting  Susey  for  my  pheas¬ 
ant,  the  Hag  bolted  with  the  toast ;  either  of  the 
thieves  I  could  not  find  time  to  catch,  and  had  to 
j  ring  for  more  breakfast. 

j;  It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  love  between  these 
'  two  pretty  beasts.  Little  Susey  runs  direi^tly  to 
I  the  Hag  if  she  is  in  trouble,  and  the  Hag  seems  to 
I  know  Susey  is  the  weakest,  and  must  be  protected. 

I  In  a  great  measure,  Susey  owes  her  life  to  the 
[  Hag,  for  when  she  was  very  ill,  the  Hag  nursed  her 
like  a  mother  does  a  baby ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hag  gives  her  a  thrashing  every  now  and  then 
to  keep  her  in  onler ;  and  this  castigation  consists 
in  hunting  her  round  the  cage,  and  making  a  scold¬ 
ing  noise.  If  the  Hag  is  in  earnest,  Susey  liides 
her  head  in  the  hay,  and  waits  till  the  Hag’s  temper 
is  over. 

The  mischief  this  bright  pair  do,  or  are  .'aid  to  do, 

;  is  appalling.  Anyhow,  I  have  tremendous  long 
,  “  monkey’s  bills  ”  brought  up  to  me  for  immediate 
I  payment,  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  damages 
i  claimed  are  fur  destruction  and  injury  to  flowers ; 
i  bugles  and  beads,  torn  ofiT  bonnets,  —  sometimes 
whole  bonnets,  alas!  —  pins  broken  from  brooches; 
ornaments,  &c.  taken  from  tables  and  cannot  be 
found,  teacups,  saucers,  saucers  and  plates  without 
I  end;  tumblers  innumerable,  &c.  &c.  After  they 
I  have  by  any  chance  escaped  into  the  bedroom,  and 
I  had  ten  minutes  there  all  to  themselves,  the  bill 
I  will  rival  that  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  difficult  to  catch  them  in  the 
I  drawing-room,  or  bedroom,  because,  if  hunted,  they 
j  run  over  the  mantel-piece  and  side-tables  and  knock 
j  over  the  ornaments  like  skittle-balls,  and  no  amount 
I  of  persuasion  will  induce  them  to  come  and  be 
caught.  One  day  a  scene  of  havoc  was  discovered 
in  the  bedroom  ;  it  was  known  the  culprit  was  the 

I  Hag,  and  that  she  must  be  in  the  bedroom  :  the  ser- 
i  vants  were  called  up  and  the  room  searched  thor- 
i;  oiighly,  sofa  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  moved, 
|j  and  the  whole  place  thoroughly  examined;  still  no 

I I  Hag  could  be  found.  The  hunt  was  given  up,  but 
I  a  strict  watch  kept.  At  last,  after  she  knew  the 
I  hunt  was  over,  and  we  were  waiting  for  her  to  come 

out  from  somewhere,  just  the  top  of  her  head  and 
her  bright  eyes  were  seen  in  the  looking-glass  on  the 
table,  —  the  original  of  the  reflection  being  on  the 
top  of  the  great  old-fashioned  four-post  ^dstead, 
crouched  down  behind  the  board  like  a  rifleman  in 


a  pit,  looking  to  see  how  we  were  looking,”  and 
as  ouiet  and  noiseless  as  a  marble  bust 

When  I  go  to  Herne  Bay  to  attend  to  oyster  cul¬ 
tivation,  I  take  the  monkeys  with  me  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sea  air.  I  always  put  up  at  Mr.  AValker’s, 
the  confectioner,  in  the  l^planade.  Mrs.  Walker 
is  very  fond  of  the  “  colored  ladies,”  as  she  calls 
them,  and  allows  them  to  take  great  liberties. 

She  is  rather  proud  of  the  way  she  dresses  her 
shop-window  with  cakes,  buns,  sweet-stuflT,  &c. 
One  day  “  the  Hag  ”  had  crept  very  quietly  into  the 
shop,  and  was  having  a  “  field  day  ”  all  to  herself. 
Mrs.  Walker,  sitting  in  the  back  parlor,  was  aroused 
by  hearing  a  crowd  of  boys  laughing  outside  the 
window.  On  coming  into  the  front  shop  she  found 
“  the  Hag”  all  among  the  cakes,  &c.  in  the  window, 
both  her  cheek-pouches  were  as  full  as  ever  they 
could  hold  of  lemon-peel,  and  she  was  still  munch¬ 
ing  at  a  great  lump  of  it.  My  lady  was  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  large  cake  like  a  figure  on  a  twelfth 
cake.  Susey  was  not  in  this  bit  of  mischief  for  a 
wonder. 

Mrs.  Walker  declared  she  would  send  “  the  Ha^  ” 
before  my  friend.  Captain  Stark,  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  town,  for  stealing,  and  have  her  locked 
up  for  a  fortnight;  but  the  thief  had  first  to  be 
caught,  and  this  was  a  difficult  task,  for  she  bolted 
out  into  the  bakehouse,  and  up  stairs  into  the  loll 
where  the  flour  is  kept.  There  is  a  large  wooden 
funnel  through  which  the  flour  is  passed  into  the 
bakehouse  below.  Trying  to  hide  herself  from  Mrs. 
Walker,  “  the  Hag  ”  jumped  into  the  funnel,  and  the 
lid  not  being  on  she  fell  down  right  through  the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  much  to  his  astonishment 
lighted  on  Mr.  Walker’s  head  as  ho  was  making  the 
bread  below ;  she  knew  she  was  all  right  with  Mr. 
AValker,  but  she  was  one  mass  of  flour.  Her  green 
baize  coat  was  quite  white,  and  she  looked  like  a 
miller  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  flour  could  not  be 
brushed  out  of  her  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Walker  tied  her  up,  arid  there  she  stayed,  by 
the  warm  oven,  thh  rest  of  the  day,  chattering  and 
telling  him  in  monkey-language  of  all  her  troubles. 

The  monkeys’  dumb  companions  in  the  house,  are 
a  very  valuame  talking  parrot  and  a  handsome 
French  Angora  cat  Susey,  when  loose,  renders 
the  lives  of  these  creatures  miserable. 

The  parrot  had  originally  about  fourteen  hand¬ 
some  red  feathers  in  her  tail,  now  she  can  only  mus¬ 
ter  three  feathers.  Susey  has  pulled  all  the  rest 
out 

Susey  runs  and  jumps  round  and  round  the  cage, 
and  pretends  to  steal  the  Indian  corn ;  the  poor 
bird  turns  round  and  round,  with  her  feathers  all 
the  wrong  way,  and  pecks  at  Susey,  fighting  her, 
like  an  old  woman  up  in  a  comer  defends  herself 
from  a  lot  of  mischievous  teasing  street  boys. 
While  protecting  her  corn,  Polly  foigets  her  tail, 
and  Susey  watches  her  opportunity,  and  tears  out  a 
handful  of  feathers  at  a  time,  and  ofl*  she  goes  like 
a  shooting-star.  When  the  cat  is  asleep  in  front  of 
the  fire,  Susey’s  great  delight  is  to  creep  noiseless¬ 
ly  up  behind  and  pull  the  fur  out,  and,  if  that  does 
not  wake  her,  she  wHl  {^et  the  end  of  her  tail  in  her 
mouth  and  give  it  a  bite,  and  this  operation  soon 
starts  the  cat.  The  cat  is,  in  spite  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  she  receives,  not  bad  friends  with  the  monkeys ; 
they  will  sometimes  both  go  and  sit  on  her  back  and 
“  look  the  fleas  ”  in  her  fur.  The  worst  of  the  mon¬ 
keys  is  that  they  have  pockets  in  which  to  pack 
away  the  goods  they  steal.  These  pockets  consist 
of  a  pouch  each  side  of  the  face ;  when  empty  these 
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pouches  are  not  observable,  but  ^’et  the  owners  can 
stow  away  an  immense  amount  in  each.  It  is  great 
fun  to  see  how  much  they  will  bold,  and  this  is  done 
by  giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  acid  drops  ; 
they  immediately  fill  their  pouches  as  full  as  ever 
they  can  cram  them,  and  I  find  they  can  pack  away 
about  twenty  acid  drops  in  each  pouch.  One  day 
several  things  were  missing,  at  once  I  thought  of  the 
monkeys.  1  caught  them  and  searched  their 
pouches,  a  pretty  safe  find  for  stolen  goods ;  in 
“  the  Hag’s  ”  pouches  were  a  steel  thimble,  my  own 
gold  finger-ring,  a  pair  of  pearl  sleeve-links,  a  far¬ 
thing,  a  button,  a  shilling,  and  a  bit  of  sweet  stuff. 

Both  monkeys  come  in  to  dessert  every  night  and 
get  their  “  monkey’s  allowance  ” ;  they  will  drink 
wine  and  spirits ;  sweetened  gin  and  water  is  espe- 
ci.ally  a  favorite  drink.  Their  great  delight  is  to  be 
near  me,  one  sitting  on  my  knee  and  the  other  on 
my  shoulder.  I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  es¬ 
pecially  on  Susey,  as  she  is  particularly  fond  of 
watching  till  a  lump  of  sugar  is  placed  in  the  grog. 
She  will  at  once  make  a  jump,  alight  close  to  the 
glass,  and  put  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  glass  and 
steal  the  half  melted  sugar. 

I  fear  that  if  the  poor  monkeys  could  re.ad  the 
characters  I  have  given  them,  they  would  not  be 
much  pleased  with  me.  I  must,  therefore,  say  some¬ 
thing  of  their  good  qualities.  They  are  both  very 
amiable  and  affectionate,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
humbug  about  them.  If  they  steal,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  their  instinct  to  do  so,  and  for  the  pure 
innate  love  of  mischief,  and  nobody  can  blame  them. 
They  understand  every  word  I  say,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  occasionally  most  disobedient ;  nay  more, 
they  understan<l  my  thoughts ;  one  glance  at  me 
with  their  little  diamond-bright  ej’es  tells  them  how 
far  they  may  go  with  their  teasing  me,  and  when 
they  see  I  am  getting  out  of  temper  they  will  jump 
into  my  arms,  and  chatter  and  look  “  Don’t  be  an¬ 
gry  with  us,  it’s  only  our  fun  !”  They  even  know 
when  I  am  thinting  of  catching  them,  and  this  before 
I  have  made  the  least  sign  of  being  about  to  do  so ; 
they  then  get  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  cunning 
manner,  sneaking  round  the  furniture  like  a  fox 
leaving  the  covert  into  which  the  hounds  have  just 
been  cheered  by  the  huntsm.in.  At  other  times, 
they  alwaj’s  scamper  about  the  rooms  at  a  “  racing 
pace.”  I  use  the  words  advisedly,  as  in  their  gallop 
they  have  the  exact  action  of  a  racehorse  just  finish¬ 
ing  a  race,  only  that  they  can  pull  up  short  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  take  the  most  wonderful  flying  leaps  with¬ 
out  changing  their  pace.  Frequently,  when  they 
have  been  hunted  into  the  passage  to  be  caught, 
and  must  pass  me  to  get  by,  they  have  galloped 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  my  hands,  and  then,  tak¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  spring,  jumped  exactly  on  to  my 
head,  thence  slid  down  iny  back,  and  escaped  cap¬ 
ture. 

When  I  come  home  in  the  evening  from  a  long 
day’s  work  tired  to  death,  I  always  let  out  the  mon¬ 
keys,  and  give  them  some  sweet-stuff  I  bring  home 
for  them.  By  their  affectionate  greeting  and  amus¬ 
ing  tricks  they  make  me  forget  for  a  while  the  anxie¬ 
ties  and  bothers  of  a  very  active  ljusy  life.  They 
know  perfectly  well  when  I  am  busy,  and  they  re¬ 
main  quiet  and  do  not  tease  me.  “  The  Hag”  sits 
on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  looks  for  fleas  in  mv 
hair,  while  Snsey  tears  up  with  her  teeth  a  thick 
ball  of  crumpled  paper,  the  nucleus  of  which  she 
knows  is  a  sugar-plum,  one  of  a  parcel  sent  as  a 
Christmas-box  by  Mrs.  Mostyn  Owen,  the  kind- 
hearted  wife  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  received 


through  the  post  in  due  form,  directed,  “Miss  Susej 
ancl  Miss  Jenny  Buckland.” 

I  must  now  finish  the  “  Memoir,”  though,  if  1  had  , 
time,  I  could  go  on  writing  for  a  month  describing 
my  little  pets. 

The  reader  may  wonder  that  I  like  to  keep  them 
at  all  in  the  house ;  but  I  do  like  to  keyp  them,  and 
nothing  whatever  would  induce  me  to  part  with 
them.  The  monkeys  love  me,  and  I  love  the  mon¬ 
keys. 

JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER. 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

ACTHOB  or  “THl  TILLAOB  OS  TBI  CLlrr,”  ITC. 

CHAPTKR  VII. 

IN  BLUNDEItBURE’S  CASTI.E. 

When  Jack  first  maile  the  acquaintance  of  the 
board  on  the  Wednesday  after  he  first  came  to  the 
workhouse,  the  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  sitting 
round  the  green  table  greeted  him  quite  as  otic  of 
themselves  <as  he  came  into  the  room.  This  wa.<i  a 
dull  September  morning;  the  mist  seemcil  to  li.av* 
oozed  in  through  the  high  wintlow  ami  continuullj 
opening  door.  When  Jack  pas-sed  through  the  , 
outer  or  entrance  room,  he  saw  a  heap  of  wistful 
faces  and  rags  alre.ady  waiting  for  admittance,  some 
women  and  some  children,  a  man  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling,  one  or  two  workhouse  habitue*^  —  there  wm 
no  mistaking  the  hard  coar.<e  face.-'.  Two  old  pau¬ 
pers  were  keeping  watch  at  the  door,  and  officioudy 
flung  it  open  for  him  to  pass  in.  The  gu.ardiniu 
had  greeted  him  very  affably  on  the  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  —  a  man  of  the  world,  a  prosperous  but  eccen¬ 
tric  vicar,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  an  everyday 
curate  and  chaplain.  “  Ah,  how  d  ’ye  do,  Mr.  Tre- 
vithic  ?  ”  said  the  halfpay  Captain,  the  chairman. 
The  gas-fitter  cleared  his  throat  and' made  a  sort  of 
an  attempt  at  a  bow.  The  wholesale  grocer  rublH-d 
his  two  hands  together,  —  Pitchley  his  name  was,  1 
think,  —  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  rest.  But  on  this  eventful 
Wednesday  morning  the  Jupiter  h.ad  come  out  with 
this  astounding  letter  —  about  themselves,  their 
workhouse,  their  master,  their  private  paupers.  It 
was  a  day  they  never  forgot,  and  the  natural  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  bo.ard  overflowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  done  liotter  had  he 
first  represented  matters  to  them,  but  he  knew  that 
at  least  two  of  the  guardians  were  iin[>licated.  He 
was  afraid  of  being  silenced  and  of  having  the  affair 
hushed  up.  He  cared  not  for  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  being  emptied  upon  him  so  long  as  they 
cleansed  the  horrible  place  in  their  outpour.  He 
walked  in  quite  brisk  and  placid  to  meet  the  storm. 
The  guardians  had  not  all  seen  the  ,/upiter  as  they 
came  dropping  in.  Oker,  the  g.as-man,  was  late, 
and  so  was  Pitchley  as  it  happened,  and  when  they 
arrived,  Jack  was  already  standing  in  his  pillory 
and  facing  the  indignant  chairftian. 

“  My  friend.  Colonel  Ilambleilon,  wrote  the  let-  i 
ter  from  notes  which  I  gave  him,”  said  Jack.  “  I 
considered  publicity  best;  —  under  the  circuinstan-  • 
ces,  I  could  not  be  courteous,”  he  said,  “  if  I  hoped 
to  get  through  this  disagreeable  business  at  all  effect¬ 
ually.  I  could  not  have  selected  any  one  of  you  : 
gentlemen  as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the  : 
others.  I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete  and  ' 
searching.  I  was  obliged  to  brave  the  conse-  | 
quences.”  ^ 

“  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  have  acted  right,"  i 
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said  one  of  the  guardians,  a  doctor,  a  bluff  old  fellow 
who  liked  frank  S|M;aking.  But  an  indignant  mur¬ 
mur  expressed  the  dissent  of  the  other  members  of' 
the  board. 

“  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,”  said  Jack.  “  I 
had  not  intended  speaking  so  soon  of  what  I  now 
wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  hut  the  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  me  so  urgent  and  so  undoubted 
that  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  deferring  my  com¬ 
plaint  any  longer.” 

“  Dear  nsc,  sir,”  said  the  gas-fitter,  “  I  ’ope  there 's 
nothink  wrong?” 

“  Everything,  more  or  less,”  said  Trevithic,  quietly. 
“  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bulcox.” 

Here  tlie  chairman  colored  up.  “  I  think,  l^Ir. 
Trevithic,  we  had  better  have  the  master  present  if 
j’ou  have  any  complaint  to  lodge  against  him.” 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Trevithic,  impassively,  and 
he  turned  over  his  notes  while  one  of  the  trembling 
old  messengers  went  off  for  the  ma.ster. 

The  ma.ster  arrived,  and  the  matron  too.  “  How 
d’ye  do,  Bulcox?”  said  the  chairman.  Mrs.  Bul¬ 
cox  dropped  a  respectful  sort  of  courtesy,  and  Tre¬ 
vithic  immediately  began  without  giving  time  for 
the  others  to  speak.  He  turned  upon  the  master. 

“  I  have  a  complaint  to  lodge  against  you  and 
Mrs.  .  Bulcox,  and  at  the  chairman’s  suggestion  I 
waited  for  you  to  be  present.” 

“  Against  me,  sir  ?  ”  said  Bulcox,  indignantly. 

“  Against  me  and  Mr.  Bulcox !  ”  said  the  woman, 
with  a  bewildered,  injured,  saint-like  sort  of  swoop. 

“  Yea,”  said  Jack. 

“  Have  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  Jupiter?  ”  said 
the  chairman  gravely  to  Mr.  Bulcox. 

"  Mr.  Bulcox  was  gooil  enough  to  post  the  letter 
himself,”  Jack  interposed  briskly.  “  It  was  to  state 
that  I  consider  that  you,  Mr.  Bulcox,  are  totally 
unfit  for  your  present  situation  as  master.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  good  friends  among  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  that  as  far  as  they  can  tell,  your  con¬ 
duct  has  always  been  a  model  of  deference  and 
exemplariness.  Now,”  said  Jack,  “  with  tlie  board's 
permission  I  will  lodge  m^’  complaints  against  you 
in  form.”  And  here  Trevithic  pulled  out  his  little 
book  and  read  out  as  follows :  — 

“  1.  That  the  management  and  economy  of  this 
workhouse  are  altogether  disgraceful. 

“  2.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  two 
or  three  of  the  Inmates. 

”  3.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  misapplied  cer¬ 
tain  sums  of  money  allowed  to  you  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  paupers  under  your  care.” 

But  here  the  chairman,  guardians,  master  and 
mistress,  would  hear  no  more ;  all  interrupted  Tre- 
vithie  at  once. 

”  Really,  sir,  you  must  sulistantiate  such  charges 
Si  these.  Le4ve  the  room  ”  (to  the  messengers  at 
the  door). 

“  I  cannot  listen  to  such  imputations,”  from  the 
master. 

“  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  say 
such  cruel,  false  things  ?  ”  from  the  mistress.  “  O, 
sir,”  (to  the  chairman,)  “say  you  don’t  believe 
him.” 

“If  you  will  come  with  me  now,”  Jack  continued, 
“  I  think  I  can  prove  some  of  my  statements.  Do 
you  know  that  the  little  children  here  are  crying 
with  hunger  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  wine  allowed 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  has  been  regularly  appropri¬ 
ated  by  these  two  wretches  ?  ”  cried  Trevithic,  in  an 


honest  fury.  “  Do  you  know  that  people  here  are 
lying  in  their  beds  in  misery,  at  this  instant,  who 
have  not  been  moved  or  touched  for  weeks  and 
weeks ;  that  the  nurses  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  are  put  over  them,  and  drink,  and  ill-use  their 
patients;  that  the  food  is  stinted,  the  tea  is  undrink¬ 
able,  the  meat  is  bad  and  scarcely  to  be  touched ; 
that  the  very  water  flows  from  a  foul  cesspool ;  that 
at  this  instant,  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are 
three  girls  shut  up,  without  beds  or  any  conceivable 
comfort,  —  one  has  bi^en  there  four  days  and  nights, 
another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in  one  week  in 
darkness  and  unspeakable  misery  ?  Shall  1  tell 
you  the  crime  of  this  culprit  ?  She  spoke  saucily 
to  the  matron,  and  this  is  her  punishment.  Will 
you  come  with  me  now,  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  been  speaking  the  truth  ?  ” 

There  was  not  one  word  he  could  not  substantiate. 
He  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time,  he  had  been  col¬ 
lecting  his  proofs,  —  ghastly  proofs  they  were. 

The  sight  of  the  three  girls  brought  blinded  and 
staggering  out  of  the  cellar  had  more  effect  than  all 
the  statements  and  assertions  which  Mr.  Trevithic 
had  been  at  such  great  pains  to  get  together.  The 
Bulcoxes  were  doomed ;  of  this  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  They  felt  it  themselves  as  they  plodded 
across  the  yard  with  the  little  mob  of  excited  and 
curious  guardians.  Oker,  the  gas-fitter,  took  their 
part  indeed,  so  did  the  grocer.  The  old  doctor 
nearly  fell  upon  the  culprits  then  and  there.  The 
rest  of  the  guanlians  seemed  to  be  divided  in  their 
indignation  against  Jack  for  telling,  against  Bulcox 
for  being  found  out,  against  the  paupers  for  being 
ill-used,  for  being  paupers ;  against  the  reporter  for 
publishing  such  atrocious  libels.  It  was  no  bed  of 
roses  that  Trevithic  had  made  for  himself. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  for  the  end  of 
the  week. 

As  years  go  by,  and  we  see  more  of  life  and  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  the  by-play  of  existence  is 
curiously  uniblded  to  us,  and  we  may,  if  we  choose, 
watch  its  threads  twisting  and  untwisting,  flying 
apart,  and  coming  together.  People  rise  from  their 
sick-beds,  come  driving  up  in  carriages,  come  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  street  into  eai;h  other’s  lives.  As  A 
trips  along  by  the  garden-wall,  Z.  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  thinking  that  he  is  tirad  of 
this  solitary  bushman’s  life ;  he  was  meant  for  some¬ 
thing  better  than  sheep-shearing  and  driving  con¬ 
victs,  and  he  says  to  himself  that  he  will  throw  it 
all  up  and  go  back  to  England,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  bread  enough  left  in  the  ohl  country  to  support 
one  more  of  her  sons.  Here,  perhaps,  A.  stoops  to 
pick  a  rose,  ami  places  it  in  her  girdle,  and  wonders 
whether  that  is  C.  on  the  rough  pony  riding  along 
the  road  from  market.  A  for  Z.,  A.  has  never 
even  conceived  tlie  possibility  of  his  existence. 
But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  has 
made  up  his  mind,  being  a  man  of  quick  and  deter¬ 
mined  action,  and  poor  C.'s  la.st  chance  is  over,  and 
pretty  A.,  with  the  rose  in  her  girdle,  will  never  be 
his.  Or  it  may  be  that  Z.,  after  due  reflection, 
likes  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y.  come  to  the 
station,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  visited  by 
certain  very  wild-looking  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  faces  streaked  with 
white  paint,  and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  C.,  who  puts 
it  in  his  button-hole  with  awkward  country  gallantry, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  chance  they  have  both  run 
tnat  morning,  and  that  their  fate  has  been  settled 
for  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
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When  my  poor  A  burst  into  tears  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  story,  another  woman,  who  should  have 
been  Trevithic’s  wife,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  speak¬ 
ing  of  such  matters,  a  person  who  could  have  sym¬ 
pathized  with  his  amoitions  and  understood  the 
direction  of  his  impulses,  a  woman  with  enough 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  in  her  nature  to  carry  her 
bravely  through  the  tangles  and  difficulties  which 
only  choked  and  scratched  and  tired  out  podr  Anne, 
—  this  person,  who  was  not  very  far  off  at  the  time, 
and  no  other  than  Mary  Myles,  said  to  some  one 
who  was  with  her,  —  and  she  gave  a  pretty  sad 
smile  and  t^uick  shake  of  the  head  as  she  spoke,  — 

**  No,  it  IS  no  use.  I  have  nothing  but  friendli¬ 
ness,  a  horrible,  universal  feeling  of  friendliness, 
left  for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  will  confess 
honestly  ”  (and  here  she  lost  her  color  a  little)  “  I 
did  wrong  once.  I  married  my  husband  for  a 
home,  —  most  people  know  how  I  was  punished  and 
what  a  miserable  home  it  was.  I  don’t  mind  tellinw 
ou,  Colonel  Hambledon,  for  you  well  understand 
ow  it  is  that  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  life  in 
this  arid  and  lonely  waste  to  which  my  own  fault 
has  brought  me.” 

Mrs.  Myles’s  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
hung  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  which  had  come 
into  her  eyes.  And  Colonel  Hambledon  took  this 
as  an  answer  to  a  question  he  had  almost  asked  her 
and  went  away.  **  If  ever  you  should  change  your 
mind,”  he  said,  “y’ou  would  find  me  the  same  a 
dozen  years  hence.”  And  Mary  only  sighed  and 
shook  her  head. 

But  all  this  was  years  ago  —  three  years  nearly 
by  the  Dulcie  almanac  —  and  if  Mary  Myles  some¬ 
times  thought  she  had  done  foolishly  when  she  sent 
Charles  Hambledon  away,  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  own  it,  —  not  even  to  her  cousin 
Fanny,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage,  or  wishes  for  happiness  beyond  the 
ordering  her  garden-beds  and  the  welfare  of  her 
poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  asked  her  cousin  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  her  old  friend  the  Colonel.  Mary  blushed 
up  brightly,  and  said  the  did  not  know ;  she  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  in  Hammersley.  Fanny,  who  was 
cutting  out  little  flannel  vests  for  her  school-chil¬ 
dren,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  intric.acies  of  a 
gore,  and  did  not  notice  the  blush  or  the  bright 
amused  glance  in  the  quiet  gray  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  at  her  benevolent  toil.  Snip,  snip, 
sni-i-i-i-i-i-ip  went  the  scissors  with  that  triumphant 
screeching  sound  which  all  good  housewives  love  to 
hear.  Mary  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  per¬ 
fectly  lazy  and  unoccupied,  with  her  little  white 
hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  her  pretty  head 
resting  against  the  chair.  She  would'not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a  subject 
that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her,  and  she  tried  to 
make  Fanny  speak. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Have  you  heard 
if  he  has  come  ?  ”  she  asked,  a  little  shyly. 

“  O,  I  don’t  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them  for  a  long  time,”  said  Fanny,  absently. 
“  Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  so  lazy  ? 
Come  and  hold  these  strips.” 

Mary  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out  gray  flan¬ 
nel  strips  at  arms’  length,  and  watching  the  scissors 
flashing,  the  pins  twinkling,  and  the  neat  little 
heaps  rising  all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chairs 
and  the  tables.  Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again. 
“  Mr.  Trevithic  tells  me  that  Colonel  Hambledon  is 
coming  down  to  help  him  with  this  workhouse  busi- 
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ness.  You  will  have  to  ask  them  both  to  dinner, 
Fanny.” 

Fanny  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  She  hesi¬ 
tated,  looked  Mary  full  in  the  face,  and  then  said  ■ 
very  thoughtfully,  “  Don’t  you  think  unbleached  I 
calico  will  be  best  to  line  the  jackets  with  ?  It  will  I 
keep  the  children  warm,  poor  little  things."  The 
children’s  little  backs  might  be  warmed  by  this 
heap  of  snipis  and  linings ;  but  Mary  suddenly  felt 
as  if  all  the  wraps  and  flannels  and  calicos  were 
iled  upon  her  head,  and  choking  and  oppressing 
er,  while  all  the  while  her  heart  was  cold  and 
shivering,  poor  thing !  There  are  no  flanncl-jack. 
ets  that  I  know  of  to  warm  sad  hearts  such  as  hen. 

Fanny  Gamier  was  folding  up  the  last  of  her 
jackets ;  Mary,  after  getting  through  more  work  in 
half  an  hour  than  Fanny  the  methodical  could 
manage  in  two,  had  returned  to  her  big  arm-chair, 
and  was  leaning  back  in  the  old  listless  attitude, 
dreaming  dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes  wandered  ; 
to  the  window  and  followed  the  line  of  the  treei  I 
showing  against  the  sky,  —  when  the  door  opened, 
rand  a  stupid  country  man-servant  suddenly  intro¬ 
duced  Jack,  and  the  Colonel  of  Mrs.  Myles’s  vision-  : 
ary  recollections  in  actual  person,  walking  into  the  | 
very  midst  of  the  snippings  and  parings  which  were  ' 
scattered  about  on  the  floor.  Fanny  was  in  nowise 
disconcerted.  She  rather  gloried  in  her  occupv 
tion.  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  Mary,  who  nerv- 
ously  hated  any  show  or  affectation  of  philanthropy, 
and  who  now  jumped  up  hastily,  with  an  e.\clama- 
tion,  an  outstretched  hand,  and  a  blush. 

“There  seems  to  be  something  going  on,”  the  ' 
Colonel  said,  standing  over  a  heap  of  straggling  : 
“  backs  ”  and  “  arms.” 

“  Do  come  up  stairs  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  good  ; 
intentions,”  cried  Mary,  hastily,  “i'anny',  please 
put  down  your  scissors,  and  let  us  go  up.” 

“  I  ’ll  follow,”  said  Fanny,  placidly,  and  Mary  had 
to  lead  the  way  alone  to  the  long  low  bow-windowed 
drawing-room  which  Trevithic  knew  so  well.  She 
had  regained  her  composure  and  spirits  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  low 
flight  of  oak  steps  ;  and,  indeed,  both  Hambledon 
and  Mrs.  Myles  were  far  too  much  used  to  the 
world  and  its  ways  to  betray'  to  each  other  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of  their  minik 
Three  years  had  passed  since  they  parted.  If 
Mary’s  courage  had  failed  then,  it  was  the  Colonel'i 
now  that  was  wanting;  and  so  it  happens  with 
people  late  in  life,  —  the  fatal  gift  of  experience  is 
theirs.  They  mistrust,  they  hesitate,  they  bargain 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  the  jewel  is  there,  but  it 
is  locked  up  so  securely  in  strong  boxes  and  wrap¬ 
pers,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  possessors 
to  reach  it.  Their  youth  and  simplicity  is  as  much 
a  part  oft  them  still  as  their  placid  middle  age ;  but 
it  IS  hidden  away  under  the  yeara  which  are  heaped' 
upon  the  past,  and  its  glory  is  not  shining  as  of  old 
upon  their  brows.  Mrs.  Myles  and  the  Colonel 
each  were  acting  a  part,  and  perfectly  at  ease  ai 
they  discussed  all  manner  of  things  that  had  been 
since  they  met,  and  might  be  before  they  met  again.  | 
Fanny,  having  folded  away  the  last  of  her  flannels,  | 
came  up  placid  and  smiling  too  ;  and  after  half  ' 
an  hour  the  two  gentlemen  went  away.  Fanny  ^ 
forgot  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  wondered  why  I 
her  cousin  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  afle^  | 
noon.  : 

No,  Mary  would  not  go  out.  No,  she  had  no 
headache,  thank  you.  As  soon  as  she  had  got  rid 
of  Fanny  and  her  questionings,  Mary  Myles  ran  up 
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to  her  room  and  pulled  out  some  old,  old  papers 
and  diaries,  and  read  the  old  tear-stained  records 
till  nesr  tears  fell  to  wash  away  the  old  ones.  Ah, 
ya,  she  had  done  rightly  when  she  sent  Hambledon 
away.  Three  years  ago,  —  it  had  seemed  to  her 
then  that  a  lifetime  of  expiation  would  not  be  too 
long  to  repent  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  when  she 
married,  —  loveless,  thriflful,  longing  (and  that,  poor 
soul,  had  been  her  one  excuse,)  for  the  possible  love 
that  had  never  come  to  her.  Life  is  so  long,  the 
time  is  so  slow  that  passes  wearily :  she  had  been 
married  three  years,  she  had  worn  sackcloth  three 
years ;  and  now,  —  now  if  it  were  not  too  late,  how 
gladly,  how  gratefully,  she  would  grasp  a  hope  of 
some  life  more  complete  than  the  sad  one  she  had 
led  ever  since  she  could  remember  almost  Would 
it  not  be  a  sign  that  she  bad  been  forgiven  if  the 
happiness  she  had  so  longed  for  came  to  her  at  last? 

I  Mary  wondered  that  her  troubles  liad  left  no  deeper 
lines  upon  her  face ;  wondered  that  she  looked  so 
young  still,  so  fair  and  smiling,  while  her  heart  felt 
so  old;  and  smiled  sadly  at  her  own  face  in  the 
glass. 

And  then,  as  people  do  to  whom  a  faint  dawn  of 
rising  hope  shows  the  darkness  in  which  they  have 
been  living,  Mrs.  Myles  began  to  think  of  some  of 
her  duties  that  she  had  neglected  of  late,  and  of 
others  still  in  darkness  for  whom  no  dawn  was 
nigh ;  and  all  the  while,  as  people  do  whose  hearts 
I  are  full,  she  was  longing  fur  some  one  to  speak  to, 
some  one  wiser  than  herself  to  wliom  she  could  say, 

I  What  is  an  expiation  ?  can  it,  does  it  exist  ?  is  it 
the  same  as  repentance  ?  are  we  called  upon  to 
crush  our  hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural  emo¬ 
tions  ?  Fanny  would  say  yes,  and  would  scorn  her 
for  her  weakness,  and  cry  out  with  horror  at  a 
second  marriage.  “  And  so  would  I  have  done,” 
poor  Mary  thought,  “  if,  —  if  poor  Tom  had  only 
been  fond  of  me.”  And  then  the  thought  of  Tre- 
vitliic  came  to  her  as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper 
I  and  adviser.  He  would  speak  the  truth ;  he  would 
not  be  afraid,  Mary  thought ;  and  the  secret  re¬ 
membrance  that  he  was  Hambledun’s  friend  did 
not  make  her  feel  less  confidence  in  his  decisions. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HASTY  PODDIMO  AHD  BLOWS  FROM  A  CLUB. 

I  Mrs.  Myles  had  been  away  some  little  time 
from  her  house  at  Sandsea,  and  from  the  self-im¬ 
posed  duties  which  were  waiting  undone  until  her 
return.  Something  of .  admiration  for  Trcvithic’s 
energy  and  enterprise  made  her  think  that  very 
day  of  certain  poor  people  she  had  left  behind,  and 
whom  she  had  entirely  forgotten.  Before  Fanny 
came  home  that  evening,  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  her  old  friend.  Miss  Triquett,  begging  her  to  be 
so  good  as  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gummers,  and  one  or  two 
more  whose  names,  ages,  troubles,  and  families  were 
down  upon  her  list,  and  distribute  a  small  sum  of 
money  enclosed.  “  I  am  not  afraid  of  troubling 
Tou,  dear  Miss  Triquett,”  wrote  Mary  Myles,  in  her 
big,  picturesque  handwriting.  “  I  know  your  kind 
heart,  and  that  you  never  grudge  time  nor  fatigue 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  smallest 
trouble  or  the  neatest.  I  have  been  seeing  a  goo<l 
deal  lately  of  Mr.  Trevithic,  who  is  of  your  way  of 
thinking,  and  who  has  been  giving  himself  an  in¬ 
finity  of  pains  about  some  abuses  in  the  workhouse 
here.  He  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  creatures, 
lie  has  so  much  courage  and  temper,  such  a  bright 


and  generous  way  of  sympathizing  and  entering 
into  other  people’s  troubles,  that  I  do  not  despmr 
of  his  accomplishing  this  good  woric.  cousin 
and  I  feel  very  much  with  and  for  him.  He  looked 
ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I  called  upon  him ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  coming  to  us  has  been  some 
little  change  and  comfort  to  him.  He  is  quite 
alone,  and  we  want  him  to  look  upon  this  place  as 
his  home  while  he  is  here.  Your  old  acquaintance 
Colonel  Hambledon  has  come  down  about  this  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  most  horrifying.  Can  you  imagine  the 
poor  sick  people  left  with  tipisy  nurses,  and  more 
dreadful  still,  girls  locked  up  in  cellars  by  the  cruel 
matron  for  days  at  a  time  ?  but  this  fact  has  just 
been  made  public. 

“Goodness  and  enthusiasm  like  Mr.’Ttevitbic’s 
seem  all  the  more  beautiful  when  one  hears  such 
terrible  histories  of  wickedness  and  neglect;  one 
needs  an  example  like  his  in  this  life  to  raise  one 
from  the  unprofitable  and  miserable  concerns  of 
every  day,  and  to  teach  one  to  believe  in  nobler 
efibrts  than  one’s  own  selfish  and  aimless  wander¬ 
ings  could  ever  lead  to  unassisted. 

“  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Miss  Moi- 
neaux  and  to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and  Mlieve  me,  dear 
Miss  Triquett, 

,  “  Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Mart  Myles. 

“Is  Mrs.  Trevithic  again  sufifering  from  nenral- 
gia?  Why  is  not  she  able  to  be  with  her  hus¬ 
band  ?  ” 

“  Why,  indeed  ?  ”  said  Miss  Moineaux,  hearing 
this  last  sentence  read  out  by  Miss  Triquett.  This 
excellent  spinster  gave  no  answer.  She  read  this 
letter  twice  through  deliberately  ;  then  she  tied  her 
bonnet  securely  on,  and-  trotted  off  to  Gummers 
and  Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  the  bounties  and 
accepted  the  thanks  of  the  poor  creatures,  she 
determined  to  run  the  chance  of  finding  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
vithic  at  home.  “  It  is  my  painful  dooty,”  said  Tri¬ 
quett  to  herselfy  shaking  her  head,  —  “  my  painful 
dooty  Anne  Trevithic  should  go  to  her  husband; 
and  I  will  tell  her  so.  If  I  were  Mr.  Trevitbic’s 
wife,  should  I  leave  him  to  toil  alone?  No,  I 
should  not  Should  I  permit  him  to  seek  sympathy 
and  consolation  with  another,  more  fascinating  per¬ 
haps?  No,  certainly  not  And  deeply  grateful 
should  I  have  felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  my 
fatal  career ;  and  surely  my  young  friend  Anne  will 
be  grateful  to  her  old  friend  whose  finger  arrests 
her  on  the  very  edge  of  the  dark  precipice.”  Miss 
Triquett’s  reflections  had  risen  to  eloquence  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  rectory  door.  A  vision  of 
Anne  clinging  to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice,  , 
of  John  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand  and  mur¬ 
muring  that  to  Miss  Triquett  they  owed  the  re¬ 
newed  happiness  of  their  home,  b^uiled  the  way. 

“  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevithic  ?  ”  she  a»ed  the  botl^, 
in  her  deepest  voice.  “Leave  us,”  said  Miss  Tri¬ 
quett  to  the  bewildered  menial  as  he  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  she  marched  into  the  room; 
and  then  encountering  Mrs.  Trevithic,  she  suddenly 
clasped  her  in  her  well-meaning  old  arms. 

“I  have  that  to  say  to  you,”  said  Miss  Triquett, 
in  answer  to  Anne’s  amazed  exclamation,  “  which  I 
fear  will  give  you  pain ;  but  were  I  in  your  place, 

I  should  wish  to  hear  the  truth.”  The  good  old 
soul  was  in  earnest;  her  voice  trembled,  and  her 
little  black  curls  shook  with  agitation. 

“  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  anything,”  smd 
Mrs.  Trevithic,  surprised  but  calm,  and  sitting  down 
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and  prvpsring  to  listen  attentively.  “  I  am  sure 
anything  you  would  like  to  have  attended  to  —  ** 

Miss  Tri(]uett,  at  the  invocation,  pulled  out  the 
letter  from  her  pocket.  “  Remember,  only  remem¬ 
ber  this,”  she  said,  “  this  comes  from  a  young  and 
attractive  woman.”  And  then  in  a  clear  and  ring¬ 
ing  voice  she  read  out  poor  Mary’s  lettef,  with  oc¬ 
casional  unspeakable  and  }>enetrating  looks  at 
Anne’s  calm  leatures. 

Poor  little  letter !  It  had  been  written  in  the 
sincerity  and  innocence  of  Mary’s  heart.  Any  one 
more  deeply  read  in  such  things  might  have  won¬ 
dered  why  Colonel  Hamblcdon’s  name  should  have 
been  brought  into  it ;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor 
jealous  heart  to  beat  with  a  force,  a  secret  throb  of 
suddcii  jealousy,  that  nearly  choked  Anne  for  an 
instant  as  she  listened,  and  a  faint  pink  tinge  came 
rising  up  and  coloring  her  f.ice. 

“  Renieinber,  she  is  very  .attractive,"  Miss  Triquett 
re-echoed,  folding  up  the  page.  “  Ah  !  be  warned, 
iny  dear  young  frieml.  Go  to  him  ;  throw  yourself 
into  his  arms  ;  say,  ‘  Dearest,  darling  husband,  your 
little  wife  is  by  your  side  once  more ;  /  will  be  your 
comforter!’  Do  not  hesitate.”  Poor  old  Triquett, 
completely  earned  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  had  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  ejt- 
t**nded  arms  had  clasped  an  imagimary  figure  in  the 
air.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  pathetic,  to  sec  thi.s 
poor  old  silly  meddlesome  creature  quivering,  as  her 
heart  beat  and  bled  for  the  fate  of  others.  She  had 
no  tear  or  emotions  of  her  own.  It  was  alisurd  — 
was  it  not '}  —  that  she  should  care  so  deeply  for 
things  which  could  not  affect  her  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree.  There  was  Anne,  with  her  usual  self-posses- 
alon,  calmly  subduing  her  irritation.  She  did  not 
smile ;  she  did  not  fsown ;  she  di<l  not  seem  to  no¬ 
tice  this  momentary  ebullition.  To  me  it  seems 
that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with  Miss  Triquett. 
Let  us  be  absurd,  by  all  means,  if  that  is  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  something  which  is  well 
worth  its  price. 

Miss  Triciuett’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  “  I  am 
impetuous,  Mrs.  Trevithic,”  she  said.  “  My  aunt 
has  often  found  fault  with  me  for  it.  Pray  excuse 
me  if  I  have  interfered  unwarrantably.” 

“  Interference  between  married  people  rarely  does 
any  gootl.  Miss  Triquett,”  said  Anne,  standing  up 
with  an  icy  platitude,  and  unmistakably  showing 
that  she  considercil  the  visit  at  an  end. 

“  Good  by,”  said  poor  Miss  Triquett,  wistfully. 
“  Remember  me  most  kindiv’  to  your  papa.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Trevithic.  “  I  am  afraid 
vou  will  have  a  disagreeable  walk  back  in  the  rain, 
IKliss  Triquett.  Gooil  evening.  Pray  give  my  com¬ 
pliments  to  Miss  Moineaux.” 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  the  mud  and 
the  rain,  with  a  mortified  sense  of  having  behaved 
abeunlly,  disappointed  and  tired,  and  vaguely 
ashamed  and  crestfallen.  The  sound  of  the  dinner- 
bell  ringing  at  the  rectory  as  she  trudged  down  the 
hill  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not  add  to  her  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

Anne,  with  flushed  red  checks  and  trembling 
hands,  as  Triquett  left  the  room,  sank  down  into 
her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  starting 
up,  busied  herself  exactly  as  usual  with  her  daily 
task  of  putting  the  drawing-room  in  order  before 
she  went  up  to  dress.  Miss  Triquett’s  scat  she 
pushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She  collected  her 
father’s  writing-materials  and  newspapers,  and  put 
them  straight.  She  then  reread  her  husband’s  fast 
few  lines.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from 


them.  She  replenisheil  the  flower-stanils,  and,  nai. 
denly  remembering  that  it  w.os  Mrs.  Myles  who  ba] 
given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one  tall  glass  fabric 
and  all  but  flung  it  angrily  on  the  ground.  Bgt 
reflecting  that  if  it  were  broken  it  would  spoil  tbe 
pair,  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  corner,  and  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  stuffing  in  .all  the  ugliest  pcraj* 
of  twigs,  dead  leaves,  and  flowers  from  the  refine 
of  her  basket. 

Tlie  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half  put 
five ;  it  was  a  whim  of  the  ohl  man’s.  Anne  clutched 
Dulcie  in  her  arms  Ixifore  she  went  down  after 
dressing.  The  child  had  never  seen  her  mamma  » 
excited,  and  never  rememliered  being  kissed  like 
that  before  by  her.  “D’oo  lub  me'  vely  mush  to¬ 
day,  mamma  ?  ”  said  Dulcie,  pathetically.  “  Is  it 
toz  I  ’ave  my  new  frock  'i  ” 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  came  in  at  the  sound  of  the 
second  bell,  smiling  as  usual,  and  rubbing  his  com¬ 
fortable  little  fat  hands  together ;  he  did  not  remark 
that  anything  w.as  amiss  with  his  daughter,  thoo«h 
he  observed  that  there  was  not  enough  cayenne  in 
the  gravy  of  the  veal  cutlets,  and  that  the  cook  had 
forgotten  the  necessary  tiraspoonful  of  sugar  in  the 
soup.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could  remember 
Anne  failed  to  sympathize  with  his  natur.il  vexation, 
and  seemed  scarcely  as  annoyed  ns  usual  at  the 
neglect  which  had  been  shown.  Mr.  Bellingham 
was  vexed  with  her  for  her  indilfercncc :  he  aiwap 
left  the  scolding  to  her;  he  liked  cverj  thing  to  go 
smooth  and  comfortable,  and  he  did  not  like  toh 
called  upon  personally  to  lose  his  temper.  “  For 
what  we  have  received,”  —  and  the  butler  retire! 
with  the  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the  little  old 
gentleman — who  has  had  a  fire  lighted,  for  the 
evenings  are  getting  chilly  —  draws  comfortably  in 
to  his  chimney-corner;  while  Anne,  getting  up  from 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  t.able  says  abruptly 
that  she  must  go  up  stairs  and  see  what  Dulcie  a 
about.  .■V  restless  mood  had  come  over  her ;  some¬ 
thing  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
Little  Triipiett’s  cIo(|uence,  which  had  not  even 
seemed  to  disturb  Anne  at  the  time,  h.ad  had  full 
time  to  sink  into  this  somewhat  torpid  apprehension, 
and  excite  Mrs.  Trevithic’s  Indignation.  It  was 
not  the  less  fierce  because  itr  had  smouldered  to 
long. 

“  Insolent  creature  !  ”  Anne  said  to  herself,  work¬ 
ing  herself  up  into  a  passion  ;  “  how  dare  she  inte^ 
fere  ?  Insolent  ridiculous  creature  I  ‘  Remember 
that  that  woman  is  attractive’ —  How  dare  she 
speak  to  me?  O,  they  are  all  in  league, —in 
league  ag.alnst  me  !  ”  cried  poor  Anne,  with  a  mo.in, 
wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  twinkle  of  stones 
upon  her  slim  white  fingers.  “  .lohn  does  not  lore 
me,  he  never  loved  me  !  He  will  not  do  as  I  wish, 
though  he  promised  and  swore  at  the  altar  he  would. 
And  sAe,  —  she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toils  round 
him,  and  keeping  him  there,  while  I  am  here  alone, 
—  all  alone ;  and  he  leaves  me  exposed  to  the  Inso¬ 
lence  of  those  horrible  old  maids.  Papa  eats  hit 
dinner  and  only  thinks  of  the  flavor  of  the  dishes, 
and  Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doll  and  don’t  care,  and 
no  one  comes  when  I  ring,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Trevithic 
in  a  burst  of  tears,  violently  tugging  at  the  bell- 
rope.  “  O,  it  b  a  shame,  a  shame  !  ” 

Only  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  a  gleam  of 
determination  came  into  Mrs.  'rrcvithic’s  blue  eves, 
and  the  flush  on  her  pale  cheeky  deepened.  5lhe 
bad  taken  a  resolution.  This  is  what  she  would 
do,  —  this  was  her  resolution  :  she  would  go  and 
confront  him  there  on  the  spot  and  reniinil  him  of 
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bit  duty,  —  he  who  was  preaching  to  others.  It  was 
her  right ;  and  then,  —  and  then  she  would  leave 
him  forever,  and  never  return  to  Sandsea  to  be 
Koffed  at  and  jeered  at  by  those  horrible  women, 
•aid  Anne  vaguely  to  herself  as  the  door  opened 
and  the  maid  appeared.  “  Bring  me  a  Braihhaw, 
Judson,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic,  very  much  in  her 
usual  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  great  eiTurt  recover¬ 
ing  her  equanimity.  The  storm  had  passed  over, 
stirring  the  waters  of  this  overgrown  pool,  breaking 
away  the  weeds  which  were  growing  so  thickly  on 
the  stagnant  surface,  and  rippling  the  slow  shallows 
underneath.  It  seems  a  contradiction  to  write  of 
this  dull  and  unimpressionable  woman  now  and 
then  waking  and  experiencing  some  vague  emotion 
and  realization  of  experiences  which  had  been 
slowly  gathering,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  a 
long  time  before  i  but  who  does  not  count  more 
than  one  contradiction  among  their  experiences  ?  It 
was  not  Anne’s  fault  that  she  could  nut  understand, 
feel  quickly  and  keenly,  respond  to  the  calls  which 
stronger  and  more  generous  natures  might  make 
upon  her ;  her  tears  llowed  dull  and  slow  lung  after 
the  cause,  unlike  the  quick  bright  dro|)s  that  would 
spring  to  Mary  Myles’s  clear  eyes,  —  Mary  whom 
Uie  other  woman  hated  with  a  natural,  stupid,  per¬ 
sistent  hatred  that  nothing  ever  could  change. 

Judson,  the  maid,  who  was  not  deeply  read  in 
human  nature,  and  who  respected  her  mistress  im¬ 
mensely  as  a  model  of  decision,  precision,  deliberate 
determination,  was  intensely  amazed  to  hear  that 
the  was  to  pack  up  that  night,  and  that  Mrs.  Tre- 
vithic  would  go  to  London  that  evening  by  the  nine 
o’clock  train. 

“  Send  for  a  fly  directly,  Judson,  and  dress  Miss 
Dulcie.” 

“  Dress  Miss  Dulcie  ?  ”  Judson  asked,  bewildered. 

“  Yes,  ^liss  Dulcie  will  come  too,”  said  Anne,  in 
s  way  that  left  no  remonstrance. 

She  did  not  own  it  to  herself ;  but  by  a  strange 
sml  wayward  turn  of  human  nature,  this  woman  — 
who  was  going  to  reproach  her  husband,  to  leave 
him  forever,  to  cast  herself  adrift  from  him  —  took 
Dulcie  with  her :  Dulcie,  a  secret  defence,  a  bond 
and  strong  link  between  them,  that  she  knew  no 
storm  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Mr.  Bellingham  was  too  much  astounded  to  make 
a  single  objection.  He  thought  his  daughter  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senses  when  she  came  in  and 
■aid  good  by. 

Poor  thing,  the  storm  raging  in  her  heart  was  a 
fierce  one.  Gusts  of  passion  and  jealousy  were 
straining  and  beating  and  tearing ;  “  sails  ripped, 
teams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost.”  Poor 
Anne,  whose  emotions  were  all  the  more  ungovern¬ 
able  when  they  occasionally  broke  from  the  habit¬ 
ual  restraint  in  which  she  held  them  sat  in  her  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  carriage,  picturing  to  herself  Trevithic 
enslaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  have  seen  the 
poor  fellow  adding  up  long  lists  of  figures  in  his 
dreary  little  office,  by  the  light  of  a  smoking  lamp, 
I  think  her  jealousy  might  have  been  appeased. 

All  the  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in  her  cot^ 
ner ;  but  if  she  deserved  punishment,  poor  thing, 
the  inflicted  it  then  upon  herself,  and  with  an  art 
and  an  unrelenting  determination  fur  which  no 
other  executioner  would  have  found  the  courage. 

They  reached  the  station  at  last,  with  its  lights 
j  and  transient  life  and  bustle.  A  |>orter  called  a 
cab.  Dulcie,  and  the  maid,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got 
I  in.  They  were  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  an  old 
‘  lady,  a  si.ster  of  Mr.  Bellingham’s,  who  was  away. 


as  Anne  knew,  but  whose  housekeeper  would  admit 
them. 

And  then  the  journey  began  once  more  across 
dark  passages,  winding  thoroughfares.  Interminable 
in  their  lights  and  darkness,  across  dark  places  that 
may  have  been  squares.  The  darkness  changed  and 
lengthened  the  endless  road :  they  had  left  Oxford 
Street,  with  its  blazing  shops ;  they  had  crossed  the 
Park’s  blackness ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was  like 
the  tupe  of  some  dismal  night-march.  The  maid 
sat  with  Dulcie  asleep  in  her  arms,  but  presently 
Dulcie  woke  up  with  a  shrill  piteous  outcry  :  “  I’  se 
so  ti’ed,”  she  sobbed  in  the  darkness,  the  coldness, 
the  dull  drip  of  the  rain,  the  monotonous  sound  of 
the  horse’s  feet  striking  on  the  mud.  **  I  wan’  my 
tea;  I  ’se  so  ti’ed,  wan’  my  little  bed,”  —  this  was 
her  piteous  litany. 

Anne  was  very  gentle  and  decided  with  her,  only 
once  she  burst  out,  “  O,  don’t,  don’t,  I  cannot  bear 
it,  Dulcie.” 

Our  lives  often  seem  to  answer  strangely  to  our 
wishes.  Is  there  some  hidden  power  by  which  our 
spirits  work  upon  the  substance  of  which  our  fate  is 
built.  Jack  wished  to  fight.  Assault  him  now, 
dire  spirit  of  Ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that  most 
cruel  spirit  of  all  called  calumny.  This  tribe  of 
giants  are  like  the  bottle-monsters  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  intangible,  fierce,  sly,  remorseless,  springing 
up  suddenly,  mighty  shadows  coming  in  the  night 
ami  striking  their  deadly  blows.  They  raise  their 
clubs  (and  these  clubs  arc  not  trees  tom  from  the 
forest,  but  are  made  from  the  forms  of  human  beings 
massed  together),  and  the  clubs  fall  upon  the  victim 
and  he  is  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and-water  weekly  meeting 
at  Hammersley,  called  “  Ours,”  every  Thursday 
evening,  to  which  many  of  the  tradespeople  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  and  there  discussing  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  place.  Mr.  Bulcox  had  long  been  a 
member;  so  was  Pitchley  the  grocer,  and  Oker 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  party ;  and  as 
John  was  not  there  to  contradict  them,  you  may  be 
sure  these  people  told  their  own  story.  How  it 
spread  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine :  one 
rumor  after  another  to  the  hurt  and  disadvantage 
of  poor  Trevithic  began  to  get  about.  Reformers 
are  necessarily  unpopular  among  a  certain  class. 
The  blind  and  the  niauined  and  the  halt  worshipped 
the  ground  Trevithic  stood  upon  at  first.  “  Ho  was 
a  man  as  would  se^  to  their  rights,”  they  said ;  “  and 
if  he  had  his  way,  would  let  them  have  their  snufl* 
and  a  drop  of  something  comfortable.  He  had  his 
cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  ’em  the  rheu¬ 
matics,  and  this  sloppin’  and  washin’  was  all  along 
of  it,  and  .for  all  the  talk  there  were  some  things 
but  what  they  would  n’t  deny  was  more  snug  in 
Bulcox’s  time  than  now  ;  but  he  were  a  good  crea¬ 
ture  for  all  that,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  meant  well  he 
did,”  &c.  ftc.  Only  when  the  snuff  and  the  com¬ 
fortable  drop  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  past  dynasty  began  to  be  a  little 
foi^tten,  —  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  of  white¬ 
washing  and  cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks 
began  to  grumble  again  much  as  usual.  Trevithic 
could  not  take  away  their  years  and  their  aches  and 
pains  and  wearinesses,  and  make  the  workhouse  into 
a  bower  of  roses,  and  the  old  people  into  lovely 
young  lasses  and  gallant  lads  again. 

He  had  done  nis  best,  but  he  could  not  woric 
miracles. 

It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire -doctor  writing 
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from  Downham  to  the  Jupiter  not  long  after,  elo* 
quently  describing  the  symptoms,  the  treatment,  the 
means  of  prevention  for  this  new  sort  of  cholera, 
spoke  of  the  devotion  of  some,  and  the  curious 
indifference  of  others.  “  Will  it  be  believed,’’,  he 
said,  “  that  in  some  places  the  clergyman  has  been 
known  to  abandon  his  flock  at  the  first  threat  of 
danger,  —  a  threat  which  in  one  especial  case  at  F. 
not  far  from  here,  was  not  fulfilled,  although  the 
writer  can  testify  from  his  own  experience  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement  ?  ” 

As  ftr  as  poor  Jack’s  interests  were  concerned  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  cholera  bad  broken 
out  at  Featherston ;  it  would  have  brought  him 
back  to  his  own  home.  But  Penfold  recovered, 
Mrs.  Hodge  —  the  only  other  patient  —  died,  Hodge 
ni.arrted  again  iuimediately,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  “Ours”  took  in  the  Jupiter;  somebody  re¬ 
membered  that  Downham  and  Featherston  were 
both  in  the  same  neighborhood;  some  one  else 
applied  the  story,  and  Bulcox  and  the  gas-fitter 
between  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the  Anvil, 
the  great  Hammersley  organ ;  and  so  ill-will  and 
rumor  did  their  work,  while  Jack  went  his  rounds 
in  the  wards  of  St.  Magdalene’s,  looking  sadder 
than  the  first  day  he  had  come,  although  the  place 
was  cleaner,  the  food  warmer  and  better,  the  sick 
people  better  tended  than  ever  before ;  for  the 
guardians  had  been  persuaded  to  let  in  certain  dea¬ 
conesses  of  the  town,  —  good  women,  who  nursed 
for  love  and  did  not  steal  the  tea.  But  in  the 
mean  time  this  odd  cabal  which  had  set  in  had  risen 
and  grown,  and  from  every  side  Jack  Ix'gan  to  meet 
with  cold  looks  and  rebuffs.  lie  had  ill-used  his 
wife,  deserted  her,  they  said ;  abandoned  his  parish 
from  fear  of  infection.  He  bad  forged,  he  had  been 
expelled  from  his  living.  There  was  nothing  that 
poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by  one  person  or  an¬ 
other.  One  day  when  his  friend  Austin  came  in 
with  the  last  number  of  the  Anvil,  and  showed  him 
a  very  spiteful  paragraph  about  himself.  Jack  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “  We  understand  that  the 
gentleman  whose  extraordinary  revelations  respect¬ 
ing  the  management  of  our  workhouse  have  been 
met  by  some  with  more  credence  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  short  time  which 
had  pas'«d  since  he  first  came  among  us,  is  the  rec¬ 
tor  alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Jupiter  from 
a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  parish  at  the  first 
alarm  of  cholera.”  “  Can  this  be  true  ?  ”  said  Aus¬ 
tin,  gravely. 

“  Mrs.  itodge  certainly  died  of  the  cholera,”  Jack 
answered,  “  and  Penfold  was  taken  ill  and  recov¬ 
ered.  Those  are  the  only  two  cases  in  my  parish.” 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young  men 
were  walking  along  the  street,  they  met  Mr.  Oker 
puffing  along  the  pavement.  He  stopped,  as  usual, 
to  rub  his  hands  when  he  saw  Trevitnic. 

“  ’As  your  attention  been  called,  sir,”  he  said,  “  to 
a  paragraft  in  the  Hanvil,  that  your  friends  should 
contradict,  if  possible,  sir?  It’s  mos’  distressin’ 
when  such  things  gets  into  the  papers.  They  say 
at  the  club  that  some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to 
ask  for  an  account  of  the  sick-f'und  money,  sir,  which, 
1  believe,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your  'ands,  sir.  For 
the  present  this  paragraft  should  be  contradicted,  if 
possible,  sir.” 

Oker  was  an  odious  creature,  insolent  and  civil ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  sly,  spiteful  glance  into 
Jack’s  face.  Trevithic  was  perfectly  unmoved,  and 
burst  out  laughing.  “  My  good  Mr.  Oker,”  he  said, 
“you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no  founda¬ 


tion  whatever  in  the  paragraph.  It  is  some  silly 
tittle-tattling  tale,  which  does  not  affect  me  in  the 
least.  If  any  one  is  to  blame,  it  is  Mr.  Skipper,  the 
workhouse  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  my  place. 
Yon  can  tell  your  friends  at  the  club  that  they  have 
hit  the  wrong  man.  Good  day.”  And  the  young 
fellow  marched  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Austin,  leaving 
Oker  to  recover  as  best  he  could. 

“  I ’m  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble  yet," 
Austin  said.  “  King  Stork  though  you  are  after 
that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper.” 

When  Jack  appeared  before  the  board  on  the 
next  Wednesday,  after  the  vote  had  been  pastied 
for  dismissing  the  Bulcoxes,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
one  half  of  the  room  greeted  his  entrance  with  a 
scowl  of  ill-will  and  disgust,  the  other  half  with 
alarm  and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was  Jack’i 
belief  that  some  of  the  {juardians  were  seriously 
implicated  in  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  Bulcox;  others  were  certainly  so  far  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  un¬ 
accountable  neglect ;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown 
up  in  a  lea<ler  even  for  merely  neglecting  his  duties. 

All  this  while  the  workhouse  had  been  in  a  com¬ 
motion  ;  the  master  and  mistress  were  only  tem¬ 
porarily  fulfilling  their  duties  until  a  new  couple 
should  have  been  appointed.  The  board,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  Oker,  the  gas-fitter,  and  Pitchley, 
the  retail  grocer,  did  not  press  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Bulcox ;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  dismissing  him  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  ove^ 
pleasant  for  Trevithic  to  meet  them  about  the  place, 
as  he  could  not  help  doing  occasionally ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  bore  the  disagreeables 
of  the  place  as  best  he  could,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  the  newly-appointed  master  and  matron, 
made  their  appearance.  The  board  was  very  civil, 
but  it  was  anything  but  conlial  to  Trevithic.  Jack, 
among  other  things,  suspected  that  Pitchley  himself 
supplied  the  bad  tea  and  groceries  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,  and  had  exchanged  various 
bottles  of  port  from  the  infirmary  for  others  of  a 
better  quality,  which  were  served  at  the  master’s 
own  table.  So  the  paupers  told  him. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  had  not  been  idle.  It 
was  Bulco.x  himself,  I  think,  *ho  had  discovered 
that  Jack,  in  administering  the  very  limited  funds 
at  his  disposal,  had  greatly  neglected  the  precaution 
of  tickets.  One  or  two  ill-comlitioned  people,  whom 
Trevithic  had  refused  to  assist,  had  applied  to  the 
late  master,  and  assured  him  that  Trevithic  was 
not  properly  dispensing  the  money  at  his  command. 
One  tipsy  old  woman  in  particular  was  very  in¬ 
dignant;  and,  judging  by  her  own  experience,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  chaplain  of  keeping  what 
was  not  his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  battered  wires 
stood  before  the  chairman  when  Jack  came  in.  It 
seems  impossible  that  anybody  should  have  seriously 
listened  to  a  eomplaint  so  absurd  and  unlikely.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  people 
present  were  already  ill-disposed,  that  some  of  them 
were  weak,  and  others  stupid,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by 
discovering  Jack  to  be  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Trevithic  heard  them  without  a  word,  mechani¬ 
cally  buttoning  up  his  coat,  as  he  hftd  a  trick  of 
doing,  and  then  in  a  sudden  indignation  he  tore  it 
open,  and  from  his  breast-pocket  drew  the  small  book 
in  which  he  had  made  all  his  notes.  “  Here,”  said 
he,  “  are  my  accounts.  They  were  made  hantil^  at 
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the  time,  but  they  are  accurate,  and  you  will  see  | 
that  I  have  paid  every  farthing  away  that  was  I 
handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Skipper,  and  about  twice 


handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Skipper,  and  about  twice 
the  amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  You 
can  send  for  the  people  to  whom  I  have  paid  the 
money,  if  you  like.”  The  little  book  went  travelling 
about  fiom  one  hand  to  another,  while  the  remorse¬ 
less  Trevithic  continued,  “I  now  in  my  turn  de¬ 
mand  that  the  ledgers  of  these  gentlemen  ”  —  blaz¬ 
ing  round  upon  the  retail  grocer  and  Oker,  the  gas- 
fitter  —  “  be  produced  here  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  without  any  previous  inspection,  and  that  I, 
too,  may  iiave  the  satisfaction  of  clearing  up  my 
doubts  as  to  their  conduct.”  “  That  is  fair  enough,” 
said  one  or  two  of  the  people  present  “  It ’s  quite 
impossible,  unheard-of,”  said  some  of  the  others; 
but  the  majority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roused  at  last,  and  the 
ledgers  were  actually  sent  for.  j 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  long  course  of 
fraud  which  these  ledgers  disclosed.  The  grocer 
was  found  to  have  been  supplying  the  house  at  an 
enormous  percentage,  with  quantities  differing  in 
his  book  and  in  that  of  the  master,  who  must  again 
have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas-fitter,  too,  turned 
out  to  be  the  contractor  from  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  also  helped  himself.  This  giant 
certainly  fell  dead  upon  the  floor  when  he  laid  open 
his  accounts  before  the  boanl,  for  Hamraersley 
workhouse  is  now  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 

[To  be  coDtinoed.] 
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EiGifT  statues  by  the  sculptor  Hans  Gasser  have 
been  placed  on  the  Elisabeth  Bridge  in  Vienna. 
They  are  figures  of  men  who  in  their  day  rendered 
their  country,  and  especially  the  capital,  essential 
services. 

The  OsMrcatore  Romano  contradicts  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  lately  sent  a  large 
sum  to  the  Garibaldian  Committee^  in  retaliation 
for  the  support  which  Cardinal  Antonelli  has  given 
the  Fenians. 

Ddrino  the  past  year  740  South  London  shop¬ 
keepers  have  been  convicted  of  using  false  scales 
and  measures ;  and  h.ave  had  to  pay  in  fines  £1,070 
15.1.  6(1.,  or  rather  less  than  £l  9s.  per  conviction. 
This  fine  does  not  prevent  the  business  from  being 
a  good  investment. 

M.  DE  Lamartine  writes  to  M.  Edmond  Lexier, 
of  the  Slide,  to  assure  him  that,  although  all  the 
papers  of  the  last  fortnight  insist  on  his  being  in  a 
dying  condition,  he  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  health 
as  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  George  Du  Maurier,  the  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  designer,  is  now  engaged  upon  a  series  of  draw¬ 
ings  illustrative  of  Charles  Reade’s  “  Foul  Play,”  in 
course  of  publication  in  this  journal.  The  next 
number  of  “  Every  Saturday  ”  will  contain  the  first 
of  the  series.  The  others  will  follow  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  Each  drawing  occupies  a  full  page,  and 
will  be  printed  with  great  care,  on  superior  tinted 
paper. 

“  Condensed  Milk  ”  is  no  novelty  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  An  Ehglish  paper  says  that  a  new  method  of 
preserving  milk  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Company,  whose  factory  is  situated  on 
the  lake  of  Zug.  The  process  adopted  is  simply  the 
abstraction  of  the  watery  particles  from  the  milk 


and  the  addition  of  beetroot  sugar.  Milk  thus  pre¬ 
pared  remains  good  for  montu  after  the  tins  in 
which  it  is  packed  have  been  opened,  becoming 
neither  sour,  mouldy,  nor  rancid.  It  bears  the  ordi¬ 
nary  changes  of  temperature  without  injury.  The 
use  of  this  preserved  milk  is  increasing  in  England. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Royal  Mail,  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  companies  use  it  in  all  their 
steamers. 

The  Ijondon  Times  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of 
the  dramatized  version  of  “No  Thoroughfare,” 
brought  out  at  the  Adelphi  on  Christmas  night. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Fechter’s  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Obenreizer,  the  critic  says :  “  Mr.  Fechter  has  seldom 
had  a  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  or  made  greater  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  than  in  delineating  the  passions  and  the  vain 
struggles  against  an  adverse  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Swiss.”  The  piece  was  effectively  mounted.  The 
scenes  in  which  Obenreizer  betrays  bis  rival,  Ven- 
dale,  into  the  Alpine  Pass,  is  regarded  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  stage  art  The  painter  was  called  before 
the  curtain  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 
The  theatre  was  densely  crowded,  and  the  overture 
and  the  five  acts  did  not  prove  too  long  for  the 
spectators. 

An  English  paper  notes  a  singular  coincidence. 
The  Edinburgh  workmen’s  life-boat,  stationed  at 
Port  Ixigan,  N.  B.,  saved  on  the  17th  of  December 
last,  the  crew,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  from 
the  barque  Strathlevan,  of  Glasgow.  On  the  16th 
of  December,  1866,  when  the  life-boat  was  being  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Glasgow,  on  the  way  to  its  station,  the 
wife  of  the  captain  of  the  Strathlevan,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  children,  went  to  see  the  boat,  and  put 
an  oflering  into  the  subscription  box.  Exactly  one 
year  after,  on  the  16th  December,  1867,  the  cap¬ 
tain's  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  and  his  men  were  providentially  rescued 
by  the  very  boat  which  his  wife  had  contributed  to 
support. 

A  CONTINENTAL  joumal  relates  the  following 
anecdote :  “  The  Empress  was  recently  inspiring  the 
hospital  of  Versailles,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
miildle  of  one  of  the  corridors,  an  old  man,  of  tall 
stature  and  prepossessing  features,  approached  her 
Majesty  and  fell  upon  his  knees.  *  You  are  the 
patroness  of  helpless  children,  the  providence  of 
matem.al  societies,  the  foundress  of  the  Orphan’s 
Home  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  recognize  the 
Empress.  O I  your  Majesty,  obtain  for  me  my 
pardon,  —  I  have  passed  through  forty  years  of  good 
and  loyal  services.’  And  the  old  man  burst  into 
tears.  The  Empress  turning  to  the  Superior,  asked 
in  a  low  tone,  ‘  Who  is  he  V  ’  ‘A  guilty  man,  who 
for  a  moment  of  signal  folly,  has  b^n  condemned 
to  three  years’  imprisonment,  and  who  has  already 
undergone  a  third  of  his  punishment,  at  eighty-one 
years  of  age  1  ’  ‘  Pardon  1  pardon !  ’  again  he  cried 
still  kneeling.  ‘  I  promise  you,’  said  the  Empress, 
who  was  agitated,  ‘  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  re¬ 
member  this  cry  for  forgiveness.’” 

The  Chronique  des  Arts  tells  a  curious  story 
which  shows  very  strikingly  to  what  perfection  the 
art  of  manufacturing  sham  antiquities  has  attained 
in  Italy.  In  1864  Al.  de  Nolivos,  a  French  art- 
collector,  bought  at  Florence  a  bust  of  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  the  friend  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
Savonarola.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  following  year 
in  Paris,  where  it  was  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  the  work  of  either  Mino  da  Fiesole  or  Bene- 
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detto  da  Majano  (1490-1510).  M.  de  Nolivos’a 
collectioQ  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris  last  year, 
when  the  bust  excited  a  lively  competition,  and 
was  finally  secured  by  the  Government  at  a  large 
price  for  the  Louvre  Museum.  It  now  appears, 
says  the  Chroniqxie,  that  the  bust  was  the  work  of  a 
living  artist,  Giovanni  Freppa,  residing  at  Florence. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  certificates  from 
Freppa  himself,  from  a  sculptor  of  Florence  who 
saw  him  model  the  busj,  and  from  a  workman  in  a 
tobacco  manufactory,  who  declares  the  bust  to  be 
an  excellent  likeness  of  a  comrade  who  sat  to  the 
sculptor  as  his  model.  The  most  amusing  p-'rt  of 
the  affair  is  that  the  Gazette  ties  Beaux  Arts,  to 
which  the  Chronique  is  a  sort  of  ap|K‘nilix,  itself 
published  an  article  on  this  bust  in  18C5,  which 
speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  its  merits,  and  in¬ 
dulges  in  much  fanciful  speculation  as  to  its  author. 
M.  Paul  Mantz,  the  writer  of  this  article,  secs  in 
the  likeness  of  the  cigar-maker  that  of  “  a  pei-son 
who  has  grown  old  through  much  study  and  sweet 
intimacy  with  the  Muses,”  and  adds  that,  althou<>h 
he  could  never  have  known  Benivieni,  fie  is  ready 
to  “  swear  that  the  bust  is  like  him.” 

It  is  surprising,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  remarkable 
movement  that  has  been  going  on  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France  for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  girls  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  Some  little  time  ago  a  certain  number  of 
parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  to  their  daughters  in  convents,  began  to 
send  them  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  few  able  men, 
who  taught  various  subjects  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise.  Of  course  the  Government  soon  stepped 
in,  not  to  put  down  the  proceedings,  but  to  direct 
and  extend  them ;  and  M.  Duruy  lost  no  time  in 
efle«;ting  a  connection  between  these  teachers  sof 
young  ladies  and  the  University  of  Paris.  A  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  instruction  was  fixed  itiKin,  including 
mathematics,  natural  history,  French  history,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  the  first  course  was  commenced  at  the 
Sorlionne  itself  on  the  1st  of  Doceinlier.  Crowds 
of  young  ladies  were  present,  including  two  nieces 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  A  similar  system  is  al¬ 
ready  at  work  in  thirty  or  forty  provincial  towns, 
anil  several  thousand  girls  are  already  receiving 
this  new  and  more  thorough  kind  of  teaching.  But 
France  has  its  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  the  Bishop  Dupanloup  would  l)e 
behind  his  brother  churchman  in  England  in  de¬ 
nouncing  secular  education  as  the  bane  of  orthcsloxy. 
In  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘’M.  Duruy  et 
I’Education  des  Filles,”  the  Bishop  has  fallen  foul 
of  the  new  abomination  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  vehemence  of  phrase.  “  Our  girls,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  "  have  hitherto  been  educated  upon  the 
knees  of  the  Church ;  we  are  now  going  to  pass 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  university.”  He  professes 
himself,  also,  as  being  frightfully  scandalized  at  the 
circumstance  that  in  provincial  towns  the  class¬ 
rooms  are  to  be  in  the  Maine,  where  the  youthful 
stu  lenls  may  positively  be  looked  at  by  policemen, 
pompiei-s,  sergens  de  ville,  and  other  jirofane  per¬ 
sonages,  as  they  go  to  their  le.'sons  or  n-turn  home. 
However,  the  Bisliop's  onslaught  is  a  failure.  Some 
few  p.arents  have  been  scared  by  his  denunciations, 
but  the  scheme  has  gained,  the  notoriety  it  needed, 
a  11(1  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  quietly  snubbed 
the  opposition  by  sjieaking  of  it  as  a  “  noise.”  Of 
the  iuqiortance  of  the  movement  there  can  be  no 


question.  Even  if  every  girl  in  France  should  be 
taught  to  ri^ard  Charlemagne  as  the  French  soveN 
eign  of  a  French  empire,  and  to  believe  that  Na¬ 
poleon  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  will  Vk;  a  gain 
to  the  country  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
some  sort  of  training  higher  than  that  combination 
of  worldly  and  pious  frivolities  wdiich  has  been  too 
oflcn  the  best  education  at  their  command. 


AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

IX  MEMORT  OF  CHARLES  RAUUEL.VIKE. 

“  Nuns  (Icvrioni  pnurtsnt  lul  porter  quelqucs  fleiirs  ; 

Lea  niorta,  lea  pauvrea  inorta,  out  de  itraodea  douleura, 

Kt  quHDil  Octobre  aouQle.  imomleur  (lea  virus  arbrra, 

Siuu  vent  inilaiKwIique  i  I’ciitour  ile  Irura  lOHrlinra. 

Certe,  ila  doivent  trouver  lea  vivaiiu  bleu  loitrsta.” 

Le$  Fleurs  Uu  Mat. ' 

I. 

Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel. 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  .of  thee  ? 

Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea. 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel. 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave, 
AVaked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before. 

Half-faded  fiery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summer,  but  more  sweet 
To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  ieet  ? 


For  always  thee  the  fervid  languid  glories 
Allured  of  heavier  suns  in  mightier  skies  ; 

Thine  ears  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 
Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories. 
The  barren  kiss  of  piteous  wave  to  wave 
That  knows  not  where  is  that  Leucadian  gr.avc 
Which  hides  too  deep  the  supreme  bead  of  sung. 
Ah,  salt  and  sterile^as  her  kisses  were, 

The  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfs  bear 
Hither  and  thither,  and  vex  and  work  her  wrong. 
Blind  gods  that  cannot  span:. 

III. 

Thou  sawest,  in  thine  old  singing  season,  brother. 
Secrets  and  sorrows  unbeheld  of  us : 

Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf-buds  poisonous. 
Bare  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 
Blowing  by  night  in  some  unbreathed-in  clime; 
The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  time. 

Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech ; 
And  where  strange  dreams  In  a  tumultuous  sleep 
Make  the  shut  eyes  of  stricken  spirits  wecfi; 

And  with  each  face  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each. 
Seeing  as  men  sow  men  reap. 

IV. 

O  sleejilcss  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping. 

That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peaee  and  no  more  strife! 
Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keeping 
Spirit  and  body  and  all  the  springs  of  song, 

Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong. 
Where  sfingless  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 
Behind  the  unopening  closure  of  her  lipsV 
Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 
And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang. 

As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips? 

V. 

It  Is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  past  the  end. 

O  hand  unclasped  of  unboholden  friend. 

For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  for  winning. 
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No  triumph  and  no  labor  and  no  lust, 

Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  little  dust 
0  quiet  eyes  wherein  the  light  saith  nought, 
Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night 
With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight, 

Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought, 
Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light 

VI. 

Now  all  strange  hours  and  all  strange  loves  are  over, 
!  Dreams  and  desires  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet. 
Hast  thou  found  place  .at  the  great  knees  and  feet 
Of  some  pale  Titan-woman  like  a  lover. 

Such  as  tliy  vision  here  solicited. 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  fiiir  v.-ist  head. 

The  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts. 

The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep. 

The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 
I  Tlie  savor  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 
,  Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep  V 

vil. 

Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  for  thy  vision  ? 

0  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what 
I  bloom, 

j  Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathertul  in  the  gloom  ? 

'  What  of  despair,  of  rapture,  of  derision, 

I  What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good  ? 
j  Are  the  fruits  gray  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood  ? 
;  Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours. 

The  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root, 
j  In  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  moon  are  mute 
And  all  the  stars  keep  silence  ?  Are  there  flowers 
I  At  all,  or  any  fruit  V 

i 

j  VIII. 

j  Al.as,  but  though  my  flying  song  flies  after, 

1  O  sweet  strange  elder  singer,  thy  more  fleet 
1  Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  feet, 

^  Some  dim  derision  of  mj’Sterions  laughter 

From  the  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead, 

!  Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head, 
I  Some  little  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  effaced  unprofitable  eyes. 

And  from  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead 
sighs,  — 

Tliese  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears. 

Secs  only  such  things  rise. 

IX. 

Thou  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow. 
Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 

AVhat  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air  ? 
What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow  ? 

Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire. 
Dreams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire. 

Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flics. 
The  low  light  fails  us  in  elusive  skies. 

Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 

X. 

Not  thee,  0  never  thee,  in  all  time’s  changes. 

Not  thee,  but  this  the  sound  of  th^  sad  soul. 

The  shadow  of  thy  swift  spirit,  this  shut  scroll 
1  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 
My  spirit  from  communion  of  thy  song  — 

These  memories  and  these  melodics  that  throng 


Veiled  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal  — 

These  1  salute,  these  touch,  these  clasp  and  fold 
As  though  a  hand  were  in  my  hand  to  hold, 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  mourning  musical 
Of  many  mourners  rolled. 

XI. 

I  among  these,  I  also,  in  such  station 

As  when  the  pyre  was  charred,  and  piled  the  sods. 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  and  their  gods. 

The  old  mourners  had,  standing  to  make  libation, 

I  stand,  and  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reverence  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 
Offering  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom,  I 

And  what  of  honey  and  spice  my  seedlaiids  bear. 
And  what  I  may  of  fruits  in  this  chilled  air. 

And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  severed  hair. 

XII. 

But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken. 

Not  like  the  low-lying  head  of  Him,  the  King, 

The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing. 

Thou  liest,  and  on  this  dust  no  tears  could  quicken. 
There  fall  no  tears  like  theirs  that  all  men  hear 
Fall  tear  by  sweet  imperishable  tear 
Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets’  pages. 

Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Electra  mourns ; 

But  bending  us-ward  with  memorial  urns 
The  most  high  Muses  that  fulfil  all  ages 
Weep,  and  our  God’s  heart  yearns. 

XIII. 

For,  spilling  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 
Among  us  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 
Makes  manifest  his  music  and  his  might 
In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 

With  the  soft  flame  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine. 

Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  bitter  wine. 

And  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread  ; 

Yet  surely  from  liis  hand  thy  soul’s  food  came. 

The  fire  tliat  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 
Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 
Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 

XIV. 

Therefore  he  too  now  at  thy  soul’s  sunsetting, 

God  of  all  suns  and  songs,  he  too  bends  down 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown. 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seeing  all  thou  wert  and  art. 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart. 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead. 

And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sigbs  I 
Thine  unmelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes,  ; 

And  over  thine  irrevocable  head 
Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 

XV. 

And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  Lethean, 

And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill; 

That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill. 

That  thing  transformed  that  was  the  Cytberean, 

With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine 
Long  since,  and  face  no  more  called  Erycine ; 

A  ghost,  a  bitter  and  luxurious  god. 

'Fhee  also  with  fair  flesh  and  singing  spell 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 
Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod. 

And  shadows  hot  from  hell. 
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XVI. 

And  now  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossom, 

Nd  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
A  spirit  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  night 
And  love’s  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
There  is  no  help  for  these  things ;  none  to  mend, 
And  none  to  mar ;  not  all  our  songs,  O  friend, 
Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Howbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine 
At  least  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine. 

XVII. 

Sleep;  and  if  life  was  bitter  to  thee,  pardon, 

If  sweet,  give  thanks ;  thou  hast  no  more  to  live  ; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Out  of  the  mystic  and  the  mournful  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowers  of  secrecy  and  shade, 
Green  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  gray, 
Sweet-smelling,  pale  with  poison, sanguine-hearted. 
Passions  that  sprang  from  sleep  and  thoughts  that 
started. 

Shall  death  not  bring  us  all  as  thee  one  day 
Among  the  days  departed  ? 

XVIII. 

For  thee,  0  now  a  silent  soul,  mv  brother. 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother, 

With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb. 

And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee,  howsoe’er,  whose  days  arc  done  ; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before. 

Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more. 
For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun. 

All  waters  as  the  shore. 

Aloehnok  CnaRLES  Swinburke. 


EARLY  WOOING. 

I. 

IxDCLOiNO  in  a  retrospect. 

My  memory  discovers 
A  time,  that  you  may  recollect. 

When  you  and  I  were  lovers. 

And,  I  remember  well,  you  were 
The  best  of  little  creatures, 

With  locks  that  clustered,  thick  and  fair. 
Round  undeveloped  features. 

II. 

Then  you,  my  winsome  little  Fan, 

As  yet  were  barely  seven ; 

And  I  a  weather-beaten  man 
Of  very  near  eleven. 

Not  much  renowned  for  anything, 

A  stranger  to  ecstatics. 

Extremely  fond  of  cricketing. 

And  not  of  mathematics. 

III. 

Swch  i^pathy  as  you  would  show 
'1  ne’er  encountered  after ; 

You  wept  right  sore  when  I  was  low. 
When  happy,  shook  with  laughter ; 
When  I  was  punished,  to  my  pain 
Sneh  kisses  yon  accorded, 

I  hoped  I  should  be  flogged  again 
To  be  so  well  rewarded. 


IV. 

The  day  was  fixed,  —  that  u,  I  mean. 

We  vowed,  with  kisses  plenty. 

To  wed,  when  you  were  seventeen. 

And  I  was  one-and-twenty. 

This  sad  delay  was  the  result 
Of  calculations  narrow : 

I  thought  it  might  be  difficult 
To  keep  a  wife  at  Harrow. 

V. 

Full  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then. 
You  *re  married,  —  more ’s  the  pity  I 
Your  husband,  worthiest  of  men. 

Has  business  in  the  City. 

And  lots  of  merry  children  press 
Around  the  knee  maternal, 

Whose  never-ceasing  joyousness 
Is  not  at  all  supernal. 

VI. 

And  I,  on  whatsoe’er  I ’m  bent. 

From  Camberwell  to  Carrick, 

While  passing  bills  in  Parliament, 

Or  bottles  at  the  Garrick, 

While  lounging  on  the  steps  at  White’s, 

Or  ’neath  Tod  Heatley’s  awning, 

Smoking  a  strong  cigar  o’  nights. 

Or  mild  one  in  the  morning,  — 

'  VII. 

Conversing  “  horse  ”  with  Tattersall, 

Or  “  shooting-coat "  with  Skinner, 

At  Naples’  public  carnival. 

At  Friendship’s  private  dinner,  — 

'Though  but  an  ordinary  man. 

Pleasure  or  gain  pursuing, 

I ’ve  ne’er  forgotten  little  Fan, 

And  Childhood’s  early  wooing. 

ON  A  SPITEFUL  LETTER 

Here,  it  is  here,  —  the  close  of  the  year. 
And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 

My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong. 
For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard, 

<  If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

I  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine: 

I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  is  n’t  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot : 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O  faded  leaf,  is  n’t  fame  as  brief  ? 

What  room  is  here  for  a  hater  ? 

Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 
For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I,  —  is  n’t  that  your  cry  ? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so  —  so  ^  it  I 

O  summer  leaf,  is  n’t  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 

And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evei^green : 

I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies.  - 

Alfred  Tekxtsox. 
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